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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS BUDGET FOR 
FISCAL YEAR 2006 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 2005 

House of Representatives, 

Committee on International Relations, 

Washington, DC. 

The Committee met, pursuant to call, at 2:05 p.m., in room 2172, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Henry J. Hyde (Chairman of 
the Committee) presiding. 

Chairman Hyde. The Committee will come to order. 

Madam Secretary, on behalf of my colleagues, I want to extend 
a warm welcome to you, for this, your first appearance before our 
Committee. We are looking forward to your testimony and to a 
wide-ranging discussion of the many challenges and opportunities 
that our country faces. 

I won’t address in detail the President’s foreign policy priorities 
for the next 4 years other than to note they comprise a very ambi- 
tious agenda. I am certain that agenda will only grow with the cer- 
tain emergence of unanticipated needs and the appearance of un- 
welcome surprises. I can assure you that our Committee will set an 
equally fast pace in our work, both in partnership with you and in 
the execution of our own extensive agenda. 

Regarding that agenda, rather than list the entire range of sub- 
jects on which the Committee will focus its attention this year, I 
will mention but one; namely, a thorough review and reform of the 
United Nations and its many agencies. 

Even the most steadfast of U.N. supporters must concede that 
after more than half a century of operation, this many-faceted, 
sprawling entity is very much in need of focused scrutiny and ex- 
tensive reform. This fact has been dramatically revealed in the 
still-unfolding scandal regarding the enormous sums of the Oil-for- 
Food Program that we have good reason to believe were stolen or 
needlessly wasted. 

In our ongoing investigation, each path we have gone down has 
branched into many others, and we have yet to see any end to the 
series of unwelcome discoveries. If abuses of this magnitude can 
occur in such a high-profile program, and over a period of years, 
it is impossible to conclude that this is likely to be an isolated phe- 
nomenon. We can point fingers in many directions, but the United 
States Government must share some of the blame. We can’t avoid 
our responsibility to ensure that the money of the American people 
is used wisely, and as sparingly as possible, and that organizations 
perform the missions and functions for which they were brought 
into being. 
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The transgressions of this one program demonstrate the scale of 
abuses that can occur when no one is watching. It is our intention 
to ensure that no veil is ever again allowed to shield from view the 
activities of those who would use public resources for private gain 
or pervert the work of institutions with ideological missions. 

For that reason, our goal is not a one-time exposure of abuses 
but the establishment of a lasting culture of transparency at the 
U.N., one that parallels that of our own Government and those 
throughout the advanced world. For it is only when permanent 
scrutiny by outside observers is assured that we can be confident 
that what we are told is true actually is true, and that malfeasance 
is not disguised as a virtue. 

It is important that I stress that this endeavor is not conceived 
in hostility to the U.N. but instead stems from the importance we 
believe that it and its many agencies can play in the world, espe- 
cially in areas such as the care of refugees and promoting global 
health. To realize that potential, however, requires that the U.N. 
not be allowed to become a mysterious realm governed by unac- 
countable international bureaucrats, but instead it remain faithful 
to the purposes and responsibilities for which it was created. 

Those who believe in the U.N.’s capacity to do good should wel- 
come this effort. To oppose stringent, open, and permanent exam- 
ination is not to defend the organization from attack but is instead 
to ensure that abuses will continue to occur, protected by a neglect 
borne of indifference. 

We would do well to remember that here and elsewhere, public 
accountability is neither a burden nor a punishment but an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate fidelity to the trust one has been given and 
an acknowledged right to the pride and admiration earned by one’s 
accomplishments. 

As I noted at the outset, this represents but one of the Commit- 
tee’s priorities for this year. We look forward to working in close 
cooperation with you. Madam Secretary, on this and the many 
other challenges and opportunities that our country currently faces 
and those yet unknown that lie in wait. 

I now turn to my distinguished colleague, Tom Lantos, for such 
remarks as he may wish to make. 

Mr. Lantos. Mr. Chairman, I am delighted to join you in wel- 
coming our extraordinarily distinguished new Secretary of State for 
her first appearance before our Committee today. I have enjoyed 
more than I am prepared to admit the open and cordial challenges 
of communication with Dr. Rice over the past 4 years when she 
served as National Security Advisor to the President, and I look 
forward to the continuation of this open and friendly dialogue as 
she serves as our Secretary of State. 

I want to congratulate Dr. Rice in assuming this new position 
and wish her the very best as she continues her distinguished serv- 
ice to our Nation. 

I also want to congratulate her, Mr. Chairman, on a highly suc- 
cessful trip to Europe this past week. She did a magnificent job in 
her meetings with European leaders. Unfortunately, it takes two to 
tango and I am not sure we have a dancing partner. 

Senator John McCain was quoted earlier this week after his own 
meetings with European officials saying, “They haven’t budged one 
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inch that I could see, not on Iran, not on Iraq, not on arms sales 
to China.” 

We are fortunate, Mr. Chairman, to have a Secretary of State 
with Dr. Rice’s intelligence, persistence, and charm to undertake 
the task of dealing with our European “allies.” 

Mr. Chairman, I have urged NATO for over 2 years to assume 
greater responsibility in Afghanistan and Iraq. Commitments have 
been made with regard to both Afghanistan and the training of 
Iraqi forces, but I have been profoundly disappointed with the mea- 
ger contributions that have been made thus far by our NATO al- 
lies. The failure of NATO to play a more active role in these critical 
areas raises serious questions about the future of the Alliance. 

Mr. Chairman, you mentioned the important work that our Com- 
mittee is doing on the United Nations and you have called for a 
culture of transparency, and I join you in that call. 

I agree we must actively pursue far-reaching reforms at the 
United Nations and that work will ultimately lead to a more effec- 
tive and stronger institution, which is my hope. I am convinced 
that my good friend Kofi Annan is fully committed to cleaning up 
and reforming the United Nations. And as to the jihad which is un- 
dertaken by some against Kofi Annan, we shall defeat this jihad 
as we defeat other jihads. 

Madam Secretary, you are doing an outstanding job in your new 
position. We wish you well, and we are anxious to do everything 
we can to support your efforts. You are facing many extremely dif- 
ficult challenges, but if anyone is up to the handling of the range 
of difficult global issues, you certainly are. We look forward to 
working with you, and we look forward to seeing much more of you 
before this Committee. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hyde. Thank you, Mr. Lantos. 

To the Members, I state anyone who has an opening statement, 
without objection it will be made a part of the record, and we will 
proceed directly to the Secretary for her testimony. 

Of course I am honored to welcome Dr. Condoleezza Rice, the 
new Secretary of State, to the Committee on International Rela- 
tions. 

There is no need to elaborate on her many achievements because 
they are well known. Secretary Rice is highly respected both in 
academia and political arenas, and I have no doubt she is well up 
to the task of meeting the duties and challenges of her position. 
Without further ado, we are pleased to hear from you. Madam Sec- 
retary. 

STATEMENT OF T H E HONORABLE CONDOLEEZZA RICE, 
SECRETARY, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Secretary Rice. Mr. Chairman, I have a longer statement I 
would like to have entered into the record. I will excerpt from that 
so we may have full time for questions. 

Chairman Hyde. Without objection. 

Secretary Rice. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Congressman 
Lantos. 

I appreciate the opportunity to address this Committee at this 
time of challenge and hope and opportunity for America and for the 
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world. I look forward to working with the Congress and with this 
Committee to build a strong bipartisan consensus behind America’s 
foreign policy and to ensure that the men and women of American 
diplomacy have the resources and the support they need to conduct 
their vital missions. 

In his recent State of the Union message, President Bush spoke 
of the unprecedented efforts we have undertaken since September 
11, 2001, with allies and friends around the world, to defeat ter- 
rorism. The President spoke of the significant progress we have 
made in confronting the enemy abroad, in removing many of al- 
Qaeda’s top commanders, in cutting off terrorist financing and in 
putting pressure on states that sponsor or harbor terrorists or seek 
to proliferate the world’s most dangerous weapons. 

But in the long term, as the President has said, the only force 
powerful enough to stop the rise of tyranny and terror and replace 
hatred with hope is the force of human freedom. President Bush 
has charged the men and women of the Department of State with 
helping to create a balance of power in this world that favors free- 
dom, and I am privileged to lead them in this effort. 

To advance our diplomatic mission of freedom, I recently traveled 
to Europe and to the Middle East. I spoke with European leaders 
about how America and Europe can best work together to serve 
freedom’s cause worldwide. We have been in a great alliance to- 
gether that has faced down tyranny before and has seen the spread 
of liberty and freedom. We must now mobilize that great alliance 
to the great causes of the 21st century to face down tyranny and 
terrorism again and to spread freedom to those places it has not 
yet found home. President Bush will continue that conversation 
when he arrives in Europe on Eebruary 21. 

Next month in London, Prime Minister Blair will convene an im- 
portant conference of major donors to help the Palestinian people 
advance their political and security and economic reforms and build 
infrastructure for self-government. Also in March, under the aus- 
pices of the broader Middle East and North Africa Initiative, Egypt 
will host a meeting in Cairo of the G-8 and Arab League members 
to broaden the base of support for peace and reform. 

We understand fully that the path of democratic reform in the 
Middle East will be difficult and uneven. The spread of freedom is 
the work of generations, but it is also urgent work that can no 
longer be deferred. From Morocco to Jordan to Bahrain, we are see- 
ing elections and new protections for women and minorities and 
the beginnings of political pluralism. These are efforts that we 
must support. We must support it with educational and cultural 
exchanges, public diplomacy, broadcasting initiatives, and support 
for those in these countries who want to see a different kind of fu- 
ture and a different kind of Middle East. 

The success of freedom in Afghanistan and Iraq will give 
strength to reformers throughout the region and accelerate the 
pace of reforms underway already. Every leader with whom I spoke 
in Europe understands that it is now in our common interest to 
build on recent successes and to stabilize and advance democratic 
progress in Afghanistan and Iraq. 

We talked about turning a page and moving on to the difficult 
but critical work ahead of us. We agreed that it is time to close the 
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book on that past and to help the Iraqi people write a new chapter 
in freedom’s history, the history of a democratic Iraq. 

Of course the process of reform in the broader Middle East is not 
detached from the important resolution of other political issues 
there. In my recent travels, I found no difference of view at all be- 
tween the United States and Europe on the goal of an independent 
Palestinian State, living side-by-side in peace with the Jewish 
State of Israel. We all support the process of reform in the Pales- 
tinian Authority, the successful Palestinian elections of January 9; 
and the Israeli withdrawal plan from the Gaza and parts of the 
West Bank have created a new climate that is propitious for move- 
ment back onto the roadmap. 

At their meeting in Sharm el-Sheikh, Prime Minister Sharon and 
President Abbas both talked about a time of opportunity, and it 
was interesting to me that in my meetings with them, they both 
started with the same line: “This is a time of opportunity and we 
must seize it.” 

And so I have returned from my travels to the Middle East and 
Europe, confident that these parties now have before them the best 
chance for advancing peace that they are likely to see for some 
years to come. We must support them and help them on their way. 

Even as we work with allies and friends to meet the great chal- 
lenges of advancing freedom and peace in the broader Middle East 
and North Africa, we will seize other important opportunities to 
build a world of peace and hope and prosperity. We will work to 
strengthen the community of democracy so that free nations are 
equal to the work before us and before them. We must do all that 
we can to ensure that nations which made the hard choices and do 
the hard work to join the free world deliver on the high hopes of 
their citizens. 

In much of Africa and Latin America, we face the twin chal- 
lenges of helping to bolster democratic ideals and institutions while 
alleviating poverty. We will insist that leaders who are elected 
democratically have an obligation to govern democratically, and we 
will work in partnership with developing nations to fight corrup- 
tion, instill the rule of law and create a culture of transparency 
that will attract the trade and investment crucial to poverty reduc- 
tion. 

In this regard I would like to mention one very high, important 
Presidential priority, and that is the Millenium Challenge Corpora- 
tion, a bold, growth-promoting approach to development which 
helps countries that govern justly and adopt sound economic poli- 
cies and invest in the welfare of their people. 

This is a new way to approach the issue of development, recog- 
nizing that development is a two-way street; that yes, it is impor- 
tant to make resources available, but it is also important to have 
recipient nations that will use those resources well. That means 
good governance and transparency and rule of law and investment 
in the health and education of people and fundamental attention 
to anti-corruption efforts. 

We will also help countries to enhance their capabilities to pro- 
tect their citizens from traffickers and terrorists. We are engaging 
our partners in fighting drugs in Latin American through the An- 
dean Counterdrug Initiative, and we are giving assistance to our 
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partners in the global war on terror because we cannot fight ter- 
rorism alone. 

I am sure that we all agree when they engage effectively, multi- 
lateral institutions can multiply the strength of freedom-loving na- 
tions, and so you will see that the President has asked for adequate 
resources to meet our obligations to important international organi- 
zations and to pay our projected costs for peacekeeping missions 
around the world. 

We are particularly concerned that we respond to crises that 
have emerged since the 2005 budget in places like the Ivory Coast 
and Haiti and Burundi, and especially Sudan/Darfur where peace- 
keeping missions will hopefully in Sudan and Darfur begin to al- 
leviate that very difficult crisis. 

Moreover, we have seen how states, where chaos and corruption 
and cruelty reign, can pose threats not only to their own people 
and to their regions, but to us. And so we are working to strength- 
en international capacities to address conditions in failed and fail- 
ing and post-conflict states. 

And in this regard, I would like to call to the Committee’s atten- 
tion that the President has charged us at the State Department 
with coordinating our Nation’s post-conflict and stabilization ef- 
forts, and we have developed a new Office of the Coordinator for 
Reconstruction and Stabilization, housed in the Department to help 
us do that job. 

The United States must stay at the forefront of the global fight 
against HIV/AIDS. The United States must support the efforts to 
show us as a compassionate country. And, therefore, in addition to 
the funding that the President is seeking on HIV/AIDS, we are 
seeking food aid and famine relief and nonfood humanitarian as- 
sistance. 

We are responding to the tremendous tragedy that the tsunami 
brought to southeast Asia, and the President has requested funding 
both to replenish funds that were used on an emergency basis so 
we could respond quickly, and also for further funding so we can 
deal with the immediate reconstruction and reconstitution require- 
ments of that great disaster. 

In all of these endeavors, the primary instrument of American di- 
plomacy will be the Department of State and the dedicated men 
and women of the Foreign and Civil Services and the Foreign Serv- 
ice Nationals who serve us so well. Together, we will apply the 
tools of diplomacy to protect our homeland and advance the values 
for which it stands, and to strengthen the community of democ- 
racies in the work of freedom’s spread. 

We are continuing to recruit new personnel. We are continuing 
to give them the very best tools and technology to do their work. 
In this regard, we will also be ever cognizant of the need to have 
Foreign and Civil Service personnel who reflect the great diversity 
of America. What a wonderful message it sends to the rest of the 
world to have our Foreign and Civil Service broadly diverse so that 
places in which difference is still a license to kill will understand 
what it means to truly be a multiethnic democracy. 

We can do this so much more effectively by the people we send 
than by any words that we can possibly speak. Public diplomacy is 
a top priority for me, and the President has requested increased 
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funding for our activities to engage and inform and influence for- 
eign publics and to open our doors through educational and cul- 
tural exchanges to tomorrow’s leaders from around the world. And 
of course we will continue our efforts to make America not just 
open, but secure, and therefore there is significant funding re- 
quested for border security and enhancements to our efforts there. 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee, this is a time of glob- 
al transformation that calls for transformational diplomacy. More 
than ever, America’s diplomats will need to be active in spreading 
democracy, reducing poverty, in fighting terror, and in doing our 
part to protect our homeland. And more than ever, we will need 
your support if we are to succeed in this vital mission for the 
American people. 

Thank you. I would be pleased to answer any questions that you 
or the other distinguished Members of the Committee might have. 

Chairman Hyde. Thank you. Madam Secretary. 

[The prepared statement of Secretary Rice follows:] 

Prepared Statement of the Honorable Condoleezza Rice, Secretary, U.S. 

Department of State 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. This is a time of challenge, hope and opportunity for 
America, and for the world. I look forward to working with you and Ranking Mem- 
ber Lantos to build a strong bipartisan consensus behind America’s foreign policy 
and to ensure that the men and women of American diplomacy have the resources 
they need to conduct their vital mission. 

The President’s FY 2006 International Affairs Budget for the Department of 
State, USAID and other foreign affairs agencies totals $33.6 billion. On Monday, 
President Bush submitted an FY 2005 supplemental request, including $6.3 billion 
for international affairs activities, of which $701 million is for tsunami relief fund- 
ing for the Department of State and USAID. 

If I may, Mr. Chairman, I will begin with an overview of President Bush’s foreign 
policy mission, which we seek this Committee’s support to advance. 

In his recent State of the Union Message, President Bush spoke of the unprece- 
dented efforts we have undertaken since September 11, 2001 with allies and friends 
around the world to defeat terrorism. The President spoke of the significant 
progress we have made confronting the enemy abroad, removing many of al-Qaida’s 
top commanders, cutting off terrorist finances, and putting pressure on states that 
sponsor or harbor terrorists or seek to proliferate weapons of mass destruction. But 
in the long term, as President Bush said, “The only force powerful enough to stop 
the rise of tyranny and terror, and replace hatred with hope, is the force of human 
freedom.” 

President Bush has charged the men and women of the Department of State with 
helping to create a balance of power in the world that favors freedom, and I feel 
privileged to lead them in this effort. 

To advance our diplomatic mission of freedom, I recently traveled, as you know, 
to Europe and the Middle East. I spoke with European leaders about how America 
and Europe can best work together to serve freedom’s cause worldwide. President 
Bush will continue that conversation when he arrives in Europe on February 21. 

Our European allies and we must put the power of our partnership to work to 
meet the challenges of a changing world — particularly in the Broader Middle East 
and North Africa. Efforts to encourage political pluralism, economic openness and 
the growth of civil society are critical to the future of this strategically important 
region. Recognizing this, through the Gr-8 we have established the Forum for the 
Future — a new partnership of progress between the democratic world and the na- 
tions of a vast region extending from Morocco to Pakistan. The first meeting of the 
Forum in Rabat last December was a success. We must now follow up on that suc- 
cess and we are committed to assisting the Forum to play a central role in advanc- 
ing reform in the region. 

Next month in London, Prime Minister Blair will convene an important con- 
ference of major donors to help the Palestinian people advance their political, secu- 
rity and economic reforms and build infrastructure for self-government. Also in 
March, under the auspices of the Broader Middle East and North Africa Initiative, 
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Egypt will host a meeting in Cairo of G-8 and Arab League members to broaden 
the base of support for peace and reform. 

The path of democratic reform in the Middle East will be difficult and uneven. 
The spread of freedom is the work of generations, but it is also urgent work that 
cannot be deferred. 

From Morocco to Jordan to Bahrain, we are seeing elections and new protections 
for women and minorities, and the beginnings of political pluralism. In support of 
these hopeful trends, the FY 2006 budget request proposes enhanced funding for 
diplomatic and assistance activities in the Middle East, North Africa and other ma- 
jority Muslim countries. The request includes $120 million for the Middle East Part- 
nership Initiative for reform, $40 million for the National Endowment for Democ- 
racy to support the Broader Middle East and North Africa Initiative, $180 million 
for Muslim outreach through educational and cultural exchanges, and increases for 
a wide range of other public diplomacy and broadcasting initiatives geared toward 
Muslim publics, particularly populations not typically reached by other programs in- 
cluding women and young people. The success of freedom in Afghanistan and Iraq 
will give strength to reformers throughout the region, and accelerate the pace of re- 
forms already underway. 

Every leader in Europe I spoke to understands our common interest in building 
on recent successes and stabilizing and advancing democratic progress in Afghani- 
stan and Iraq. For our part, to build on the momentum in Afghanistan following 
last October’s elections. President Bush has requested nearly $1.1 billion. This 
money will be used to invest in health, education, clean water and free market in- 
frastructure that create conditions for sustained growth and stability. The $1.1 bil- 
lion includes funds for operations to continue the fight against drugs. The FY 2005 
supplemental seeks $2 billion for expanding police and counter-narcotics programs 
and accelerating reconstruction and democracy and governance activities. The sup- 
plemental also includes $60 million for Embassy security and operational costs. 

The European leaders I spoke with agree that it is time to close the book on our 
past differences over Iraq, and time for all of us to help the Iraqi people write a 
new book — the history of a democratic Iraq. To help the advance of democracy in 
Iraq, President Bush has requested $360 million for economic assistance to continue 
work already begun under the IRRF and targeted towards helping the Iraqi govern- 
ment to create a functioning democracy and a justice system governed by the rule 
of law, to deliver basic services to its people, to collect revenues, to generate jobs 
and to develop a free market system capable of joining the global economy. The FY 
2005 supplemental includes $690 million to continue U.S. mission operations and 
$658 million to construct a new embassy compound in Baghdad. 

Of course, the process of reform in the Muslim world is not detached from the 
resolution of important political issues. In my recent travels I found no difference 
of view, at all, between the United States and Europe on the goal of an independent 
Palestinian state living side-by-side in peace with the Jewish State of Israel. We all 
support the process of reform in the Palestinian Authority. The successful Pales- 
tinian elections of January 9, and the Israeli withdrawal plan for Gaza and parts 
of the West Bank, have created a new climate that is propitious for movement back 
to the Roadmap. 

At their meeting in Sharm el-Sheikh with President Mubarak and King Abdullah, 
both Prime Minister Sharon and President Abbas called this a time of opportunity 
that must not be lost. And President Bush has invited both leaders to Washington 
in the spring. President Bush also has announced an additional $350 million to help 
the Palestinians build infrastructure and sustain the reform process over the next 
two years. Of the $350 million, $150 million is included in the FY 2006 budget re- 
quest and $200 million is included in the FY 2005 supplemental. 

And so I have returned from my travels to the Middle East and Europe confident 
that the parties now have before them the best chance for advancing peace that 
they are likely to see for some years to come. 

Even as we work with allies and friends to meet the great challenge of advancing 
freedom and peace in the broader Middle East and North Africa, we will seize other 
important opportunities to build a world of peace and hope. 

We will work to strengthen the community of democracies, so that all free nations 
are equal to the work before us. We must do all we can to ensure that nations which 
make the hard choices and do the hard work to join the free world deliver on the 
high hopes of their citizens for a better life. In much of Africa and Latin America, 
we face the twin challenges of helping to bolster democratic ideals and institutions, 
and alleviating poverty. We will insist that leaders who are elected democratically 
have an obligation to govern democratically. We will work in partnership with de- 
veloping nations to fight corruption, instill the rule of law, and create a culture of 
transparency that will attract the trade and investment crucial to poverty reduction. 
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We seek $3 billion for the third year of the Millennium Challenge Corporation, 
our bold, growth-promoting approach to development, which helps countries that 
govern justly, adopt sound economic policies and invest in the welfare of their peo- 
ple. We also seek $2.4 billion in development, child survival and health assistance. 
This Budget exceeds the President’s 2002 commitment for overall growth in core de- 
velopment assistance by requesting a total of $19.8 billion, $8.2 billion more than 
in 2002. 

We will help countries enhance their capabilities to protect their citizens from 
traffickers and terrorists. 

Our FY 2006 request includes $734.5 million for the Andean Counter Drug Initia- 
tive to consolidate gains made in recent years in eradication, interdiction and alter- 
native development. 

We are requesting $5.8 hillion in assistance to our partners in the global war on 
terror. And the FY 2005 supplemental proposes $750 million to support our coalition 
partners, including those standing steadfastly with us in Afghanistan and Iraq. 

When they engage effectively, multilateral institutions can multiply the strength 
of freedom-loving nations. We are requesting nearly $1.2 billion for U.S. obligations 
to international organizations, including the United Nations, and a little over $1 bil- 
lion to pay projected U.S. assessments for UN peacekeeping missions. We are seek- 
ing $114 million to enhance the peacekeeping capabilities of non-UN forces, with a 
particular focus on Africa. The FY 2005 supplemental request seeks $780 million 
to fund the UN-assessed costs of new and planned peacekeeping missions in the 
Ivory Coast, Haiti, Burundi, and Sudan/Darfur, and includes $55 million for a pos- 
sible Sudan tribunal. In addition, the supplemental seeks $100 million to support 
the North-South peace agreement and $242 million to address urgent humanitarian 
needs arising from the ongoing Darfur crisis. 

We have seen how states where chaos, corruption and cruelty reign can pose 
threats to their neighbors, to their regions, and to the entire world. And so we are 
working to strengthen international capacities to address conditions in failed, failing 
and post-conflict states. We know that this is an issue of special interest to you, Mr. 
Chairman, and President Bush already has charged us at the State Department 
with coordinating our nation’s post-conflict and stabilization efforts. We are asking 
for $24 million for the new Office of the Coordinator for Reconstruction and Sta- 
bilization housed in the Department. The FY 2005 supplemental seeks $17 million 
for start-up and personnel costs for the Coordinator’s Office. And the FY 2006 budg- 
et proposes a $100 million Conflict Response Fund to quickly address emerging 
needs and help deploy trained and experienced civilian personnel immediately to an 
unstable region. We appreciate your support, Mr. Chairman, and that of the Com- 
mittee, for this funding and look forward to working with you closely on reconstruc- 
tion and stabilization issues. 

The United States must stay at the forefront of the global fight against HIV/ 
AIDS. We are requesting $3.2 billion in total U.S. funding for care, treatment and 
prevention efforts. We will demonstrate the compassion of the American people in 
other ways as well. Through our continued support of international and non-govern- 
mental organizations, we will ensure that America remains the world’s most gen- 
erous food and non-food humanitarian assistance provider. We are requesting $2.59 
billion in food aid and famine relief and non-food humanitarian assistance. 'The FY 
2005 supplemental seeks $950 million for relief, rehabilitation and reconstruction of 
areas devastated by the Indian Ocean tsunami and for tsunami early warning and 
mitigation, including the $350 million initially pledged by President Bush. $701 mil- 
lion of the supplemental is for State and USAID, including for coverage of USAID’s 
expenditures for relief efforts to date. 

In all of these endeavors, the primary instrument of American diplomacy will be 
the Department of State, and the dedicated men and women of its Foreign and Civil 
Services and Foreign Service Nationals. Together, we will apply the tools of diplo- 
macy to protect our homeland and advance the values for which it stands and to 
strengthen the community of democracies for the work of freedom worldwide. 

I welcome this Committee’s help in ensuring that the men and women of Amer- 
ican diplomacy are well equipped for the challenges ahead in terms of training, tech- 
nologies and safe workplaces. Secretary Powell and his team made important 
progress in these areas and we must huild on the foundation they established. 

We are requesting $1.5 hillion for security-related construction and physical secu- 
rity and rehabilitation of U.S. embassies and consulates, and $690 million to in- 
crease security for diplomatic personnel and facilities. We have a solemn obligation 
to protect the people of our diplomatic missions and their families, who serve at our 
far-flung posts in the face of an ever-changing global terrorist threat. 

We must strengthen the recruitment of new personnel. We are seeking $57 mil- 
lion for 221 new positions to meet core staffing and training requirements. And as 
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we seek out new talent, we also seek to further diversify our workforce in the proc- 
ess. We send an important signal to the rest of the world about our values and what 
they mean in practice when we are represented abroad by people of all cultures, 
races, and religions. Of course, we also must cultivate the people we already have 
in place — by rewarding achievement, encouraging initiative, and offering a full 
range of training opportunities. That includes the training and support needed to 
make full use of new technologies and tools, and we are asking for $249 million from 
appropriations and fee revenues for investment in information technology. 

Public diplomacy will be a top priority for me, as I know it is for this Committee, 
and the FY 2006 request includes $328 million for activities to engage, inform and 
influence foreign publics. America and all free nations are facing a generational 
struggle against a new and deadly ideology of hatred. We must do a better job of 
reaching hard to reach populations, confronting hostile propaganda, dispelling dan- 
gerous myths, and proactively telling a positive story about America. In some cases, 
that may mean we need to do more of what we are already doing, and in other 
cases, it may mean we need new ways of doing business. 

If our public diplomacy efforts are to succeed, we cannot close ourselves off from 
the world. We are asking for $931 million to improve border security and for an in- 
crease of $74 million over FY 2005 for educational and cultural exchange programs, 
bringing the total to $430 million in FY 2006. We will continue to work closely with 
the Department of Homeland Security to identify and prevent terrorists and other 
adversaries from doing harm, even as we maintain the fundamental openness that 
gives our democracy its dynamism and makes our country a beacon for international 
tourists, students, immigrants, and businesspeople. We will keep America’s doors 
open and our borders secure. 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee, this time of global transformation 
calls for transformational diplomacy. More than ever, America’s diplomats will need 
to be active in spreading democracy, reducing poverty, fighting terror and doing our 
part to protect our homeland. And more than ever, we will need your support if we 
are to succeed in our vital mission for the American people. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would be pleased to answer any questions that you 
and the other distinguished Committee Members may have. 

Chairman Hyde. We will proceed under the 5-minute rule. I im- 
plore Members to be succinct. We will call the roll in the order in 
which people appeared. So first, Mr. Lantos. 

Mr. Lantos. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Madam Secretary, again let me welcome you to the Committee 
and compliment you on an excellent statement. We are all proud 
to have you be the face of America to the rest of the world. 

Madam Secretary, the Syrian Government’s recent actions are 
simply beyond the pale, and they demand a strong and forceful re- 
sponse from the President. While only time will tell if the Syrian 
Government or its proxies in Lebanon will be formally implicated 
in the tragic and brutal assassination of former Prime Minister 
Hariri, at a minimum, the Syrians have created an environment in 
Lebanon which allowed for this despicable act to occur. 

I strongly favor an international investigation of this crime be- 
cause we cannot trust the Syrian-dominated Lebanese Government 
to conduct a credible inquiry. 

On the peace process, I am encouraged by recent steps taken by 
both Israel and the Palestinians, but at the same time, I think we 
must avoid euphoria. Mahmoud Abbas may have good intentions, 
but they will not be good enough. They will barely be enough to 
get him started. 

Because of the positive beginning, I would like to support the 
President’s request for $350 million of aid for the Palestinians, but 
I am inclined to support this request only if proper safeguards are 
in place with respect to corruption, and only if the Palestinian Au- 
thority is fighting terrorism and terrorists. 
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I was stunned earlier this week to read a newspaper report 
claiming that the Palestinian Authority had unfrozen certain 
blocked Hamas funds. About an hour ago, I phoned President 
Abbas and I spoke with him on this subject. He assured me that 
the Palestinian Authority has not yet released any funds, and I 
told him I hope this is a permanent state of affairs. He must un- 
derstand that you cannot appease terrorists; you must either de- 
stroy them or they will destroy you. 

I would like to make one more point about the funding issue and 
ask you to react to it. Unless Saudi Arabia and other oil-rich Arab 
States which have enjoyed absurdly high windfall oil profits do 
their part, we simply cannot ask our constituents to cough up more 
money for this process. There is also a $400 million figure in ar- 
rears that Arab countries have pledged to the Palestinian Author- 
ity and have not yet delivered. I hope you will use your good offices 
to see to it that both the past commitments and future commit- 
ments will be forthcoming. 

Finally, Madam Secretary, as you know, I just returned from 
North Korea a couple of weeks ago. After 3 days of extensive dis- 
cussions with North Korean officials, I believe that the latest an- 
nouncement is just a bargaining move on the part of Pyongyang, 
and that the six-party talks will resume if all sides keep their cool. 

We must also urge the North Koreans to carefully study the Lib- 
yan model which is clearly the one for them to learn from. Libya 
is now accepted by the community of civilized nations. We are mov- 
ing toward normalization of relations, and I salute you for your ef- 
forts in that regard. 

I would be grateful for your comments on these items. 

Secretary Rice. Thank you. Congressman Lantos. 

First of all on Syria, we are in complete agreement that while 
we do not know the origin of what happened to Prime Minister 
Hariri, Syria has created conditions in Lebanon and those condi- 
tions are codified in Resolution 1559 which calls on the Syrians to 
do some things. We have recalled our Ambassador, and we have, 
unfortunately, a growing list of difficulties with the Syrian Govern- 
ment. I hope they will take this opportunity to return to a better 
path with the United States. 

As to aid to the Palestinians, I agree that this is a time of hope 
and opportunity, but nothing is assured. We must work with the 
Palestinian leadership to create institutions and security forces 
that can actually be a part of the solution, not the problem. But 
that is going to require hard work on the part of the Palestinian 
leadership as well. It requires a will to fight terrorism, it requires 
a will to have security forces that are capable. It requires a will 
to take on anti-corruption measures and to have transparency 
measures that will make sure that money is well spent. 

We have done a good deal of work with the Palestinian Finance 
Ministry on transparency measures. I think we can make use of 
those, but I also want to assure you that we will consult with Mem- 
bers of Congress as we move forward on any funding for the Pal- 
estinians. Much of this will be in project support. Some of it will 
go through nongovernmental organizations that we have worked 
with in the pasL But we will insist on transparency, because we 
know the history of the Palestinian Authority in this regard. 
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Let me say, I could not agree more on the commitments that are 
due the Palestinian from the Gulf States. I said this publicly when 
I was in Europe, that we cannot have a situation in which people 
call all of the time for peace between Israel and the Palestinians, 
and then do not meet their pledges to help the Palestinians govern. 
We will use our good offices to encourage those pledges to be met 
and further pledges to be made, because we do have a chance, an 
opportunity. The neighbors, more than anyone, should be able and 
willing to put forward some funding for that. 

Finally as to North Korea, the North Koreans are succeeding in 
further isolating themselves by this behavior, and we have called 
on them, as have the other members of the six-party talks and the 
other members of the international community, to return to the 
talks and to take the path that has been given to them if they are 
prepared to make a strategic choice about their nuclear weapons 
programs. There is a path for them to better relations with the 
international community, and they should return to the talks, 
which is really the only place that path will be available. 

Mr. Lantos. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Hyde. Mr. Leach of Iowa. 

Mr. Leach. Thank you. Madam Secretary. I was going to address 
the North Korean issue; but with your response, I don’t think that 
there is any need to go further. I don’t think there is much more 
you can say. 

Let me just indicate one particular concern I have, and it is in 
addition to the Israeli/Palestinian situation. And everybody under- 
stands the opportunity that exists. My concern is the mortality 
issue. By this I mean if one were to make a bet on whether Mr. 
Abbas and Mr. Sharon would both be alive 2 years from now, it is 
not a great bet. And if that is the circumstance and that there is 
opportunity today, the United States cannot be timid. By that, I 
mean all of the preconditions that we have always wanted are un- 
likely to be perfectly in place at any time, especially not 3 years 
from now. 

So my sense is the greater the acceleration of movement, the bet- 
ter off we are, and that the greater the delay, the more jeopardized 
the potential of peace is. So I just raise this by perspective because 
we have gone through a period in which we have talked about a 
roadmap of steps, and now I think we have to think of it in terms 
of stages. And it is my view, and it was articulated well in a hear- 
ing this week by former Secretary Kissinger, that it is pretty hard 
to consider anything like a conclusion to the problem without out- 
lining the final outcome; and that can be staged, but it can’t be 
stepped. If it is stepped without a view of the final outcome, we 
just have continuing problems that will be exacerbated. 

If I were to give your Department any advice, it is acceleration 
and it is finality in the shortest possible time period. I relate this 
to both events as well as to mortality. I think there is just so much 
danger — that we have these two individuals that are perfectly posi- 
tioned, and let us take advantage of it and recognize that. 

If you care to comment, you are welcome. 

Secretary Rice. Congressman Leach, I agree with you, this is an 
extraordinary opportunity, but one can always lose even extraor- 
dinary opportunities. I had a sense from the parties that they un- 
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derstand that this time. There are some fundamental differences 
from in the past: New leadership on the Palestinian side has made 
a difference; a leader that is prepared to say, without reservation, 
that the armed Intifada really is over; and the disengagement plan 
of the Israelis, which means that the Likud Prime Minister of 
Israel is prepared to dismantle the settlements in the Gaza. These 
are major issues. 

I hope we can do the work that is before us in terms of Pales- 
tinian reform and a peaceful and successful disengagement from 
the Gaza and West Bank for the Israelis as smoothly and quickly 
as possible. And then the roadmap does provide a reliable guide to 
how to get to final status, but we are in fact accelerating this entire 
process, in any case, by the fact that some of these fundamentals 
have changed. I will commit to you that we will look for opportuni- 
ties to make not just steps but larger leaps if we possibly can. 

Mr. Leach. Thank you. 

Chairman Hyde. Mr. Berman. 

Mr. Berman. Just on this last point, I would like to, with great 
respect to my friend, Mr. Leach, I would like to offer a cautionary 
warning. In the Los Angeles Times yesterday, Aaron Miller, who is 
involved in a process that — notwithstanding the tremendous inten- 
tions and dedications of the people from the United States who 
were involved in that — collapsed in a way because it wasn’t ready, 
and has suggested at this particular time the following steps: Pock- 
et what we can get now; build the institutions; play the role to re- 
establish the security forces; show the Palestinians there is a better 
life ahead through more economic help; and don’t rush so fast that 
this thing collapses and spirals out of control, as it did in 2000. 

A real quick observation, and then a question. Congratulations 
on the 150 account. There is a 13 percent increase in there. I would 
like it to be more, but I am conscious of what it must have taken 
to get that kind of an increase out of the Administration. 

The one thing I know, and it will not come from this side of the 
aisle, I am not even sure it will come from this Committee, but 
whether it is in the Budget Committee or when the cardinals get 
together, their natural inclination will be to decimate this account, 
and only your strenuous efforts and I think the President’s stren- 
uous efforts will salvage the kind of increase that we need to do 
the things that you referred to in terms of the challenges around 
the world. You are going to have an enormous battle on your hands 
to preserve anything near that number, and you are going to have 
to do it with some of the President’s own party to win that battle. 

My question is this: On the issue of democratization, there is a 
very understandable and legitimate countervoice that essentially 
says be careful what you wish for. In the context of Iraq, this is 
a realist school. A lot of people on my side of the aisle feel strongly 
about this. In the context of Iraq, we have now had an election. 
The United Iraqi Alliance has won that election, has the majority 
of the seats in the national assembly. The fear is based on the lead- 
ers of that slate’s background, their positions, that we are going to 
end up with a radical Shiite theocracy that is going to lead to even 
more bloodshed than we now have in Iraq — civil war — and mas- 
sively increase Iran’s influence in the Middle East. 
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I would like to give you this opportunity to present the evidence 
that you have why that won’t be the case. 

Secretary Rice. Thank you very much. If I may say one word 
about the Palestinians and then go to the Iraqi issue, I agree, and 
we have cautioned the parties that what we need to do is complete 
the work that is before us, and we have hard work before us. If we 
do that, then we increase the chances that we can move more 
quickly beyond that. But unless the Palestinian security forces are 
reformed, and unless the institutions of democracy are beginning to 
emerge, and unless life gets better for the Palestinian people, and 
unless the Israeli withdrawal is peaceful and successful, we are 
going to lose the opportunity of going forward, and so we are very 
focused on the work ahead of us right now to get that done in effec- 
tive ways. I wanted to just take the opportunity to say that. 

All of the indications are that the Iraqis have taken this oppor- 
tunity before them, after the liberation from Saddam Hussein, to 
be responsible about what their future is going to look like. The 
United Iraqi Alliance was heavily a Shia alliance. They are the ma- 
jority in the country. But all of the leaders in that Alliance have 
talked very convincingly about their new responsibility to build a 
unified Iraq in which all Iraqis are both represented and respected. 

They make the point when you talk with them that the Shia 
have suffered at the hands of Saddam Hussein’s repression, that 
ethnic differences and religious differences were exploited by the 
regime in the way that totalitarian regimes often exploit ethnic and 
religious differences, and that they have no intention of doing the 
same — having been liberated from that oppression — to other Iraqis. 
And I believe them. 

The process that they are engaged in now is an intensively polit- 
ical process of trying to create a Constitution and democratic insti- 
tutions that will help them to overcome the divisions and dif- 
ferences that have been there for years. That is what democratic 
institutions do. That is what Constitutions do; they protect minor- 
ity rights, they protect women, they protect religious differences. 

I think we and the international community will want to work 
with them in this intensely political period. But these are people 
who suffered tremendously, and all of the indications are that they 
do not want to impose that suffering on others, but, rather, want 
to see a single Iraq that overcomes those differences. 

Iran and Iraq have a history, and it is not a very good history. 
And most Iraqis, whether Shia or Sunni, remember that history 
with Iran. There is no evidence I can see that Iraq has any tradi- 
tion of the kind of theocratic mullah-based rule that the Iranians 
have. In fact, the senior Iraqi clerics tend to speak in just the oppo- 
site direction, that clerics should not be involved and hold govern- 
mental positions. 

They will have relations with Iran. It is their neighbor. But we 
need to make certain that the Iranians understand that the inter- 
national community expects those relations to be transparent and 
good-neighbor relations, not relations that are trying artificially to 
effect the internal development of Iraq. 

I think the Iraqis, left to their own devices, will not create the 
kind of State that you have in Iran. Left to their own devices, there 
will be a unified Iraq in which all are welcomed and respected. 
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I have met and talked with Mr. Jafaree and some of the other 
Shia leaders, and they make very clear that is their intention. 

Chairman Hyde. Mr. Smith of New Jersey. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. First of all, Madam Secretary, wel- 
come. It is great to see you here. We deeply appreciate your great 
work in the past, and what we know will he fine work in the fu- 
ture. 

I would like to note at the outset that Brian Gunderson, your 
chief of staff, is well known on hoth sides of the aisle, having been 
the chief of staff for the former Majority Leader. Brian is an un- 
sung hero on two historic laws: The Trafficking Victims Protection 
Act, which I was the prime sponsor of, and which was referred to 
11 Subcommittees and 4 Full Committees, usually the kiss of 
death. He helped honcho that bill through all of those Committees, 
and he did the same thing with Frank Wolfs International Reli- 
gious Freedom Act. They would not be law today if he did not do 
that work. I want to publicly thank him for that extraordinary 
work. He is quiet, but he gets the job done. 

I also want to note that Harry Wu is in the audience today. 
Harry Wu, as you know, spent 19 years in the Chinese Laogai, was 
tortured and suffered unspeakable cruelties at the hands of the 
Chinese dictatorship. He wrote a book called Better Ten Graves 
Than One Extra Birth, which is a family-planning slogan used in 
China. I recommend this book to anybody who wants to know what 
is really going on in China, where the human rights abuses against 
women, the cruelty of the one-child-per-couple policy, and forced 
abortions and draconian fines is unconscionable. Brothers and sis- 
ters are illegal in China. My wife and I have four children. In 
China, only Melissa would have been here today. 

Five hundred women commit suicide each and every day in 
China attributable in whole or in part to this horrible intrusion 
into their lives as part of this one-child-per-couple policy. Any 
thoughts you have on that? 

We had a hearing in December, courtesy of our Chairman, and 
Mr. Lantos and I and others participated, with Mrs. Mao 
Hengfeng. Mrs. Mao is in the gulag right now, serving an 18-month 
sentence, has been tortured and is an Amnesty International polit- 
ical prisoner of conscience because of her opposition to this cruel 
policy. And she is not the only one. 

I would also like to ask you very briefly about the tsunami relief. 
I chair the Africa, Global Human Rights and International Oper- 
ations Subcommittee, and while we are all very, very grateful for 
the good work the Administration has done on tsunami relief, 
many of us are concerned about the diversion of funds for food aid 
from Africa and elsewhere, where there are some 16 million people 
at risk of starvation. 

We have been told the money will be put back into the accounts, 
but many of the NGOs believe, rather than $150 million, the num- 
ber needed is $650 million to truly replenish those food storages or 
the caches of food that will be needed to feed those hungry people. 

Finally in Belarus, the Belarus Democracy Act was signed by the 
President. I was a sponsor of it. Lukashenko is the last remaining 
dictator in that part of the world, although we are all worried 
about Putin and where he is taking Russia. There is $7 million in 
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the budget for Belarus. Many of us thought at least $20 million 
would be needed to support the NGOs and all of the good work 
being done there. 

Secretary Rice. Thank you. First of all on China, we have been 
outspoken with the Chinese about this terrible practice. Of course, 
as Secretary of State, I will enforce the Kemp-Kasten to make cer- 
tain we are not funding anything that remotely is related to these 
policies. And we are very concerned that the Chinese on the human 
rights side have not been as responsive in recent years. Last year 
we tried to introduce to the U.N. Human Rights Commission a res- 
olution on China. It did not succeed. 

We have said to the Chinese this year we will do it again if we 
are unable to get some progress on human rights issues. I might 
just add that I know the interest of the Congressman on religious 
freedom issues as well, and this is an area that we take up fre- 
quently. You can be certain that we will continue to do so, and do 
so forcefully. 

On the tsunami, the supplemental does replace the USAID fund- 
ing that was used on an emergency basis to allow us to respond 
quickly to the tsunami, but it is funding that we do need to replace 
and intend to replace fully, based on the supplemental. 

Yes, Belarus is a sore thumb in the middle of Europe. Given all 
that has happened around it — and we are trying to be supportive 
of civil society, supportive of nongovernmental operations — it is not 
easy for those people to operate in conditions in Belarus. The only 
thing I will say is that I was even myself taken aback at the 
strength of civil society in Ukraine underneath, and I think it was 
testament to a lot of hard work by nongovernmental organizations, 
not just ours but the Europeans and others, and really to the tri- 
umph of the human spirit, which, despite the difficulty of those 
years in the Ukraine, remained alive. I think it has to be our hope 
and effort to see if the same is true in Belarus. 

Chairman Hyde. The gentleman from New York, Mr. Ackerman. 

Mr. Ackerman. Madam Secretary, congratulations on your new 
position. 

First, I congratulate you and the Administration for stepping up 
to the plate and expressing a willingness to be supportive of the 
Palestinian Authority in their expressed quest to reform the behav- 
ior that they have exhibited in the past. I think carrots are a very 
decent approach, and when they demonstrate success, I believe 
they should be rewarded even more. 

A suggestion: I think we look at what is successful on TV. I 
would suggest, because you need to show to the Palestinian people 
a change on the ground, as they say, to go into two, three, four dif- 
ferent villages, in consultation with them and the Israelis — who 
should also step up to the plate — go into those small villages or 
towns and do an extreme makeover. Go in, take the whole pot of 
money, divide it into four different places, rebuild houses and 
schools and water supply, a factory, employment, roads, et cetera, 
to demonstrate there is a reward for good behavior and to indicate 
to others that maybe their village could be next. 

I am very interested in the Administration’s overall policy direc- 
tion, and I was left a bit confused after the original Bush doctrine 
that I believe said we will not tolerate rogue nations going into nu- 
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clear programs. After Iraq, we are now faced with real nuclear pro- 
grams in both North Korea and Iran. Does the Bush doctrine still 
apply? North Korea has found a loophole and said, “We are not de- 
veloping a pro^am, we have one.” 

Secondly, I listened very intently to the President’s inaugural ad- 
dress in which he talked very much about freedom, a very noble 
notion of which we all approve, and a policy reinforced by your elo- 
quent remarks as you began your statement. 

I am not sure what it means when the President says to the na- 
tions or the peoples of the world that if you stand up for freedom, 
we will stand with you. What does that mean? The President’s as- 
sertion, we are going to spread freedom all over the world, and I 
like the notion of seeing George Bush as a Johnny Freedom Seed 
or something and going around trying to convert all of these dicta- 
torships, or what have you. How do you do it? Wishing or hoping 
doesn’t make it so, and we can’t have a faith-based foreign policy. 
There has to be an actual plan. 

Standing up; if you stand up for yourself, we are going to stand 
up for you. What does that mean? If they saddle up, we will saddle 
up with them? Does it mean we are going to stand by and just ap- 
plaud? Does it mean we are going to send them a Hallmark card 
wishing them well? What does “stand up with you” actually mean? 

In specific cases, if the people of Taiwan declare that they want 
freedom, do we send the 7th Fleet into the Strait of Taiwan? And 
what if there are revolutions in China for more freedom and 
human rights; do we take up arms against China? Saudi Arabia; 
sometimes the devil that you know is better than the devil that you 
don’t know. And I think we know the devil that we don’t know. 

The President singled out Egypt, and what do we do about that 
if political reforms are a lot slower and people demonstrate that 
they want to stand up for more political rights? Do we help them 
overthrow the Government of Egypt? This is all very confusing. 
Maybe you can straighten us out. 

Secretary Rice. Thank you very much. Let me take the nuclear 
question first. 

North Korea, actually since the mid-1990s, we believe that the 
assessment has been that they probably were capable or maybe 
even had developed a nuclear weapon, so it is not new in that 
sense. We have been trying to deal with that North Korean prob- 
lem ever since. We tried through the agreed framework. The North 
Koreans violated it. The South and North signed an agreement in 
1992 that they would both forgo nuclear weapons, there should be 
no nuclear weapons on the Korean peninsula, and they violated 
that. So we are trying a different way, which is to do it through 
six parties, so they are not facing just us but also China, Russia, 
Japan, and South Korea. A different path is open to them, and it 
is our hope that they will take it. 

But there are different ways to deal with the weapons of mass 
destruction threat and problem in different states. Not all of them 
can look exactly alike. Iraq was a unique situation, given Saddam 
Hussein’s long history of use of weapons of mass destruction and 
his defiance of the international community. So we are going about 
these in different ways and looking for international support and 
multilateral support to help solve the problems. 
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When it comes to the President’s remarks about standing with 
people who wish freedom, I think there are several basic points. 
First of all, if one believes really that these values are universal, 
then you don’t believe that democracy has to be imposed. I have 
heard people say, “You are going to impose democracy.” Tyranny 
has to be imposed, not democracy. 

Mr. Ackerman. But how do you depose tyrants? 

Secretary Rice. Do you want to be able to speak freely and be 
free from not just the secret police? People will say yes. I under- 
stand this is the work of generations, and we are not going to go 
around the world deposing tyrants all over the world, but there are 
a lot of things working in our favor. If you look at how, for in- 
stance, we ultimately defeated tyranny in the Soviet Union, a State 
that was, after all, armed with 5 million men under arms and 
30,000 nuclear weapons, we did advise continuing to broadcast the 
truth through Voice of America and Radio Free Europe, by sup- 
porting civil society through the Helsinki Process so that human 
rights advocates got a chance to come out and deal with human 
rights advocates from around the world. We have a similar way of 
dealing with educational and cultural exchanges to give people a 
place to adhere, and we have stayed strong with those fighting for 
those values. And despite the power of the Soviet Union, tyranny 
came down. 

Looking at the last several months, who could have predicted in 
Geor^a the Rose Revolution would have happened? Or in the 
Ukraine, the Orange Revolution? Or that Afghans and Iraqis would 
have voted in the numbers that they did? Or that the Palestinians 
would have voted for a man who talks about ending the armed 
Intifada? 

I know sometimes when you look out and say, “What is the way 
that one brings an end to tyranny and brings about freedom?” that 
it is easy to look at many very difficult cases, but I can’t think of 
more difficult cases than some of the ones that we have already 
seen. 

You are seeing, even in the Middle East, the stirrings of freedom 
in places like Jordan and Bahrain and Morocco. We are going to 
help that process through the broader Middle East Initiative which 
again allows civil society groups and women’s groups and business 
groups to come out and to have discussion, and help from similar 
groups from G-8 countries and from other international countries. 

We have many arrows in our quiver that help in the spread of 
democracy and liberty, because, since these are universal values, 
we are not pushing on a closed door, we are pushing on an open 
door. It is going to take a generation or more, perhaps, just as it 
did in defeating tyranny in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, 
but if the President of the United States does not speak out for 
this, if the President of the United States does not put this on the 
agenda, then nobody else will; and the people in places that are 
still suffering in tyranny will think that they are friendless. 

The most important thing that the President of the United 
States can do, as Presidents have done for the last 50 years of the 
Cold War and must continue to do, is to let these people know that 
they are not friendless, that the tlnited States of America stands 
with them. 
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Chairman Hyde. Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Madam Secretary, it is a pleasure to have you in front of our 
Committee. Please do not let anyone belittle the President’s call for 
freedom and hope and democracy. I know in my native homeland 
of Cuba, the President’s message was received very warmly by the 
11 million political prisoners on that enslaved Island. We congratu- 
late the President for what has been called moral clarity, the clar- 
ity to see that we have a responsibility as a superpower to help op- 
pressed people be free everywhere. Please congratulate the Presi- 
dent for that. I know you will be leading his charge in the cause 
for freedom worldwide. 

At a hearing on Iranian terrorism that our Subcommittee on the 
Middle East held yesterday, there was a recurring theme from our 
former hostages in Iran, from the relatives of the Americans who 
were killed in the Marine barracks attack in Beirut several years 
ago, by the United States and global terrorism experts. And the 
theme throughout every testimony was that Iran is convinced that 
it will not face any punitive measures or any action by the inter- 
national community, and they underscored that the lack of action 
has emboldened Iran. 

Now, the European Union and Japan continue with their policy 
of constructive dialogue of assistance, investments, and now even 
nuclear cooperation with Iran, and this continues a policy of ap- 
peasement while Iran inches closer and closer to a nuclear capa- 
bility. There is also Japan’s investments as well as Russia’s and 
China’s assistance in Iran’s missile program, the EU’s refusal to 
put Hezbollah on the terrorist list, so it is an ongoing problem. 

What are we doing to make it more expensive for Iran to engage 
in terrorism and develop unconventional weapons, and what is the 
Department of State’s strategy to secure support from our inter- 
national allies, and will we see a renewed effort to use our eco- 
nomic leverage to induce such a cooperation? And tied to that, we 
have heard the recent reports these days about the linkage be- 
tween Iran and Syria and their declaration that they had formed 
a mutual self-defense pact to confront the threats that they are fac- 
ing. I welcome your comments on that as well. 

Secretary Rice. Thank you. We have been pretty clear that Iran 
is a country that is out of step with the direction that we and oth- 
ers are trying to promote in the Middle East, a State that, in its 
internal and external behavior, is out of step. And we are working 
with the international community to try and deal with those ele- 
ments of Iranian policy that are so troubling. Eirst of all, on the 
nuclear issue. While the Europeans are, in fact, talking to the Ira- 
nians about two tracks, as they call it, we have been in very close 
contact with them about what it is Iran would have to do to live 
up to its international obligations. That is, that they should not 
have uranium enriching processes. They should not use their civil- 
ian nuclear program to mask what really might be a component de- 
velopment for nuclear weapons. And we are getting some coopera- 
tion even from, for instance, the Russians who finally, with their 
civilian nuclear power development, Bushehr, have said to the Ira- 
nians they would have to return to the fuel and have the additional 
protocol. So we are working to try and put together with the Euro- 
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peans, with the Russians, with the IAEA, ways that we could have 
a verifiable means by which to halt these Iranian activities. 

On terrorism, you make a very good point. We have just been 
talking about hopes for a Palestinian-Israeli, some resolution of the 
Palestinian-Israeli conflict. Well, you can’t have it both ways. You 
can’t both say that you want peace, and not be very hard on the 
states that are supporting the terrorists who would literally blow 
up that peace. And so we have been talking to our allies about the 
activities of Hezbollah, we have been talking to our allies about the 
activities of the Iranians who support the Palestinian rejectionists. 
And there has to be a concerted effort to say to these states that 
support rejectionists that that is simply unacceptable. 

Finally, in terms of their internal behavior, the President has 
been very clear that we do stand with the Iranian people, who, 
after all, have — when they have been given a chance, have dem- 
onstrated that they want a different kind of government and a dif- 
ferent kind of life. And it is important to make that statement. We 
would hope that some of the efforts that we have been broadcasting 
and the like. Radio Farda, which is very popular, will get the truth 
to the Iranian people. 

But the most important element here is to recognize that this is 
a broad problem with Iran, that there are several elements here. 
And the United States has put this on the agenda and put a spot- 
light on Iran in ways that I think has helped very much in recent 
years. 

Chairman Hyde. The gentleman from American Samoa, Mr. 
Faleomavaega. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And I thank also 
our Senior Ranking Member, Mr. Lantos, for holding this hearing. 
And I want to also offer my personal welcome. Madam Secretary, 
and for your new appointment as our Secretary of State. There is 
nothing like hearing from 540 Secretaries of State on Capitol Hill 
directing traffic here, but truly Madam Secretary, in response to 
President Bush’s State of the Union Address in which he talked 
about “our generational commitment to the advance of freedom,” 
and in which the President further said: 

“America will stand with the allies of freedom to support demo- 
cratic movements of the Middle East and beyond, with the ulti- 
mate goal of ending tyranny in our world.” 

He also said: 

“Our aim is to build and preserve the community of free and 
independent nations, with governments in answer to their citi- 
zens and reflect their own cultures.” 

Madam Secretary, I want to bring to your attention the plight 
and the current colonial legacy of some 800,000 people of West 
Papua New Guinea in the South Pacific. 

There is consensus among many that the island of Papua New 
Guinea was settled from the people of West Africa. In 1883, the is- 
land of Papua New Guinea came under colonial rule, and it was 
partitioned by three Western powers. The Dutch claimed the west- 
ern half, while the British and the Germans divided the eastern 
half. In 1949, the Dutch granted independence to the colonies of 
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former Dutch East Indies including the Republic of Indonesia, but 
the Dutch retained West Papua New Guinea, and in 1950 prepared 
West Papua New Guinea supposedly for eventual independence. In- 
donesia, however, upon achieving independence, demanded that the 
Dutch colony of West Papua New Guinea and the Portuguese col- 
ony of East Timor then come under the rule of the leadership and 
control of military dictator Sukarno, who sent military troops to the 
two colonies, thereby slaughtering and murdering some 100,000 
West Papuans and over 200,000 East Timorese. 

In 1962, the United States mediated an agreement between the 
Dutch and Indonesia, but without any representation from the 
West Papuan people. Under the terms of the agreement, the Dutch 
were to leave West Papua, and New Guinea transfer sovereignty 
to the United Nations Temporary Executive Authority known as 
UNTEA. 

Madam Secretary, in 1969, Indonesia orchestrated an election 
that many regarded as an example of a brutal military operation. 
In what became known as an act of no choice, the Indonesian mili- 
tary selected 1,000 West Papuan elders, and under barrel of gun, 
forced them literally to accept Indonesian rule in West Papua. The 
U.N. representative sent to observe the election process produced 
a report which outlined very serious violations of even the United 
Nations charter. 

Madam Secretary, despite testimonials in the media and opposi- 
tion, some 15 countries, and the cries of help from the Papuans 
themselves. West Papua New Guinea was handed over to Indonesia 
in 1969 in November. 

Since the Indonesian Government seized control of West Papua 
New Guinea, the Papuans have suffered blatant human rights 
abuses, including extrajudicial execution, imprisonment, and tor- 
ture. It might be fair at this point to note that West Papua New 
Guineans differ racially and ethnically from the majority of Indo- 
nesians. West Papuans are Melanesian and believed to be of Afri- 
can descent. And it might be also fair to point out that the United 
States rendered no assistance to West Papua, New Guinea. In fact, 
as early as 1961 Mr. Johnson wrote to Mr. Bundy, the President’s 
special assistant to the United National Security, and said our pol- 
icy was to give up West Papua New Guinea under the sovereignty 
of Indonesia. 

In other words. Madam Secretary, it was our national policy to 
sacrifice the lives and future of some 800,000 West Papua New 
Guineans to the Indonesian military in exchange, supposedly, for 
dictators Sukarno and Suhardo to become our friends; and yet 
these two dictators organized the most repressive military regime 
ever known in the history of Indonesia. And now it is the year 
2005, and it is the policy of our Government that we intend to pro- 
vide training programs for Indonesia’s military forces. 

Madam Secretary our President also said: “As you stand for your 
own liberty, America stands with you.” And I am hopeful that this 
means the Administration will support West Papua New Guinea’s 
right to self-determination through a referendum or a plebiscite to 
be sanctioned by the United Nations as it was done for East Timor, 
not by a barrel of a gun, but by the casting of a vote, for, as Ma- 
hatma Ghandi said, “Till we are fully free, we are slaves.” 
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Madam Secretary, I would like to hear your views about the peo- 
ple of West Papua New Guinea and their struggles to be free, and 
whether or not there is a commitment on the part of our Nation 
to help them live not as slaves but in freedom as envisioned by our 
President. I do take my President’s views very seriously of what he 
has said at his inauguration and also his statement at the State 
of the Union speech before the American people. 

Madam Secretary, I would be honored to hear your response. 

Secretary Rice. Thank you. Congressman. Of course we are com- 
mitted to human dignity, human rights for people all over the 
world. We are committed to a unified Indonesia. There is a demo- 
cratically-elected Government now in Indonesia that we believe will 
be more accountable for the conditions of the many peoples that 
live in the Indonesian Archipelago. 

We have been strong defenders of the principle that when, even 
if there is territorial integrity and respect for sovereignty, that all 
peoples ought to be treated well within it, and that cultural and 
ethnic and historical traditions ought to be respected. And so I can 
only say that we will work very hard with this new Government 
to make certain that what is obviously a very complex ethnic mix 
and quilt in this area, that all people are respected. I think the In- 
donesian Government understands our position on that, and we 
will continue to press that case. 

I do think we have a new opportunity with this second election 
in Indonesia and this time one that I think is widely viewed as, 
was widely viewed as free and fair. The new President of Indonesia 
was himself a graduate of the international military educational 
training program of the United States, and so I believe we have 
with him someone that will understand. He ran on a program of 
democracy and support for all the peoples of Indonesia. And so I 
take the point, and we will make certain to raise that all the peo- 
ples of the Archipelago need to be treated with dignity. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 
Madam Secretary. 

Chairman Hyde. The gentleman from California, Mr. Rohr- 
abacher. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I apologize. I have this cough that has been plaguing me now for 
about a month. It could have something to do with my three little 
babies that keep me up all night long. I am not sure. No sympathy 
at all around here. 

Well, anyway. Madam Secretary, I would like to congratulate you 
and the Administration for the historic role you have played since 
9/11 in turning around what was a horrible situation for our coun- 
try. We were clearly vulnerable. You know, after a few months in 
office, the President found a mass slaughter of Americans in New 
York, and the Pentagon under attack, and this incredible threat 
that didn’t seem to catch anybody’s attention in the years prior to 
the President’s Administration. 

But since then, the strength and the courage and sense of pur- 
pose that the Administration has had, I think, has turned around 
what was going in such a horrible direction. And in Afghanistan, 
we have taken what was a center of operations for people who 
wanted to kill Americans in an organized fashion, and organize the 
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Islamic world against us, and driven them from power and put the 
leadership on the run. In Iraq, the President had the courage to 
stand strong when other people were calling for him not to have 
the elections or to postpone the elections. 

And we all know now, if the President and himself, your advisor, 
wouldn’t have had the strength and purpose, what a catastrophe 
it would have been in terms of where we would be right now. It 
would have been a horrible situation. So thank you for what you 
have accomplished. But I am going to ask a question that is a bit, 
let us say, more negative than that positive analysis. 

While in Afghanistan we have done a tremendous job. During 
this time, as we know, the production of poppies has tremendously 
expanded. And the two of us have had personal discussion on this 
issue several times. Isn’t it about time that we eliminate this poppy 
production? I mean, we have got — the poppy production in Afghani- 
stan is financing the terrorist movements in different parts of the 
world, and we haven’t touched it yet, thinking it would create in- 
stability in Afghanistan. But we have got to come to grips with 
this. We have the means of eliminating that poppy production. 
Should we not proceed and eliminate it, and then offer some help 
to the Afghan people economically to offset that dislocation of their 
economy? 

Secretary Rice. Thank you very much. Congressman. Absolutely 
we have to help the Afghans get their hands around this narcotics 
problem, because it does have the potential to destabilize the coun- 
try, and we are working very hard. We have a five-part strategy 
for doing that. The British have been in the lead. They are dou- 
bling their commitment to this. We feel that we need to work on 
eradication, on interdiction. Law enforcement is a major part of 
this. And President Karzai will tell you it has to be delegitimized. 
After 25 years of civil war, people don’t see the growing of poppy 
as illegitimate. So he has a public education campaign. And, of 
course, we are working for an alternative-livelihood approach, as 
you just suggested. 

There is new funding for this effort in the supplemental to try 
to really put a major push behind this effort on counternarcotics. 
We had the plan and we have actually accelerated some funding 
from other programs that we now need to replenish so we would 
have a quick start on trying to deal with this problem. But we are 
very committed to trying to deal with the counternarcotics problem. 
The good news is the Karzai Government also appears to be very 
serious about it. He spent a good deal of his inaugural address say- 
ing how important it was. And we will work with him. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. I am working on a piece of legislation that 
is called the Afghan Prosperity and Poppy Eradication Act. And ba- 
sically it would require the United States Government to use any 
means available to us to rapidly eliminate the opium production, 
while at the same time, authorizing the spending of up to a billion 
dollars a year for 2 years in providing a work program. Basically, 
any Afghan that will work for $10 a day in construction or what- 
ever, would then infuse that money into their economy. But it 
seems to me that a billion dollars is less than it would cost us to 
interdict all of this opium that is being grown in Afghanistan and 
being used to fund terrorists, et cetera. 
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Secretary Rice. Well, I think we have a good program in place. 
And as you go over the supplemental and then the 2006 budget re- 
quest, I think you will see that we have structured a program that 
we believe will work. We have to work very closely with the Karzai 
Government on this, and to remember that it is indeed a sovereign 
Government. We have tried to take to them some of our experi- 
ences in Latin America, to demonstrate to them that some of the 
things that we might do are not harmful. But we want to work 
very closely with the Karzai Government. I think it is a committed 
Government and 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Turkey is a good example, too. Madam Sec- 
retary. Turkey was a — that is what they did, they produced opium 
in the 1960s, and they have totally eliminated that and their econ- 
omy did well despite that. Thank you very much. Madam Sec- 
retary. 

Secretary Rice. Thank you. 

Chairman Hyde. The gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. Payne. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

And, Ms. Secretary, good to see you. As we know, Tony Blair, our 
close ally in Iraq, is heading up the G-8 Summit in July and he 
will be chairing that. And his main interest is eradicating extreme 
poverty in Africa. He has won endorsements from European lead- 
ers, Schroeder and Chirac. And the British are seeking an inter- 
national finance facility which would add $50 billion annually to 
the fund, 100-percent debt relief for the poorest countries, and 
elimination of trade-distorting subsidies that discriminate against 
African exports. I am interested in — up to now, the U.S. has not 
been supportive of the IFF. I wonder how supportive the U.S. will 
be to Tony Blair’s initiatives. 

Secondly, as you know, he is supportive of the Millennium Devel- 
opment Goals which have goals of having, by 2015, universal edu- 
cation, having the poorest of people living on less than a dollar a 
day. And I wonder to what extent will the U.S. be supportive of 
them. Then the goals, finally in that area that we do see a tremen- 
dous increase or some increase in the fighting of the pandemic of 
HIV and AIDS. However, we have seen a decrease then in the gen- 
eral aid programs, of child survival and health programs. There- 
fore, abandoning to some degree, reducing illiteracy and expanding 
educational opportunities, and ending hunger and improving agri- 
culture. And I wonder how these things are going to work. 

Lastly, Sudan is a tremendous issue. We do know that the north- 
south agreement has occurred. There is $342 million in the supple- 
mental, $100 million for the north-south peace accord, and about 
$242 million for Darfur. However, we insist that we still have a 
focus on Darfur, even though there has been a peace accord be- 
tween the north and the south. And finally, the peacekeepers in the 
north-south accord are China, India, Pakistan, Malaysia, and Jor- 
dan. All of these Governments have specific involved relations with 
the current Government of Sudan. And I wonder how impartial 
they are going to be in a north-south accord where China, Malay- 
sia, and India own the oil rights, Malaysia, Jordan, and Pakistan. 
Pakistan opposed any of the United States’s Security Council pro- 
posals. So how can we see that there would be a fairer U.N. pres- 
ence in Sudan? 
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Secretary Rice. Thank you. On the north-south agreement and 
the peacekeeping, I think we believe that there is considerably 
more unity on the north-south issue than on the Darfur issue, and 
that it is less of a problem that needs — not necessarily peace- 
keepers issues on the Darfur situation. 

However, I take the point. And we also believe that there should 
be contributions from African States to those peacekeeping efforts 
and are seeking them. And one of the reasons that there is funding 
in the supplemental is to try to deal with all of the elements of the 
north-south agreement, which we hope gives an incentive to Khar- 
toum to want to resolve the Darfur issue as well and to put its full 
weight behind resolving the Darfur issue. 

Darfur can’t continue to go unresolved. It is a terrible humani- 
tarian crisis, a terrible political crisis, a terrible conflict. Internally 
displaced people. It really must be resolved. And we would like 
very much to see the Government at least start with allowing the 
full complement of AU monitors in. Right now, I think there are 
about 1,400 or 1,500 in, it could be as many as 3,300 who are pre- 
pared. So we have a lot of work to do with Darfur, with the Suda- 
nese Government, and hopefully the north-south issue or resolution 
gives us some leverage to do that. 

We are, of course, supportive of the Prime Minister’s efforts to 
put emphasis on the millennium goals, on development in Africa. 
We don’t support the international financing facility because we 
don’t think it is a cost-effective way to deliver what is trying to be 
delivered here. We believe very strongly that it is very important 
to have a mechanism to make sure also the development aid is well 
spent. That is why we think the Millennium Challenge Corporation 
approach that the President has put forward, which requires good 
governance, and that there be attention to health and education, 
that anticorruption measures be taken. The Millennium goals were 
not just to get more money into development, although that was 
important, but also to have a recipient on the other side that un- 
derstood that there were responsibilities of the recipient countries 
for good governance, and for corruption to get out — to have 
anticorruption measures and the like. And so we are more than 
prepared to work with the international community to advance 
those goals, but we think they need to be advanced in the right 
way. 

We are committed to 100-percent debt reduction for the HIPC 
countries. We were very active in the first round of HIPC. We will 
be active in the second. I believe that it is important that countries 
not continue to be more and more indebted, which is why we were 
the promoters of grants rather than loans from the world banks 
and the international development banks for the poorest countries. 
And, indeed, that has become a part of what the World Bank and 
others are doing, because if you relieve debt and then countries be- 
come more indebted, you just are in a vicious circle. 

And, of course, the United States has done a great deal, much 
of it with the support of people like yourself. Congressman Payne. 
GOA, the MCC, the billion dollar famine relief fund. What we have 
done with HIV/AIDS. It would be vep^ helpful, and I would like to 
say publicly, the United States is still contributing actively to the 
Global Fund for AIDS, but we need contributions from others. Be- 
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cause since the United States can only be 33 percent of that fund, 
we don’t want to be in a position again this coming year where the 
United States cannot make a full contribution because others have 
not contributed. 

So there is a lot that the world could do and that we can do to 
help achieve these goals, but it is — the degree to which we don’t 
support the financing facility is not a reflection on the fact that we 
don’t support the goals, just that we believe that this particular 
tactic is not cost efficient. 

Mr. Smith [presiding]. Thank you, Mr. Payne. 

Chairman Royce. 

Mr. Royce. Welcome, Madam Secretary. Again, on the issue of 
genocide in Sudan. I led a delegation to Chad and to Darfur, Sudan 
a few weeks ago, and several Members of this Committee were on 
that delegation, including Congresswomen Diane Watson and Lee 
and McCollum. One of the things that we saw in Darfur in Tine — 
a town that used to have 30,000 people, now has less than 200 — 
were the results of aerial bombardment by the Sudanese Govern- 
ment on that town. We talked with survivors of Janjaweed attacks 
and got their accounts of what was happening. The situation with- 
in Sudan; you have 800,000 people driven out of their homes now 
wandering through the countryside in Darfur. We can’t access 
those people because the Government of Sudan won’t allow it. 

I know that the Administration is doing more than any country 
in the world. The United States has had a finding of genocide, and 
the Administration is funding the effort there and trying to bring 
the parties together. But we are being blocked in the Security 
Council by China and by Russia. In the meantime we are trying 
to bring along this north-south peace agreement, as you mentioned. 

There is a complex dynamic here at work. You have got to work 
with the Sudanese Government on trying to make that north-south 
agreement work while pressuring Khartoum to stop this genocide 
in the west. I was going to ask. How do we assure that any peace 
dividend from the north-south peace agreement doesn’t end up en- 
couraging or even rewarding those responsible for this genocide? 
What other pressure are we prepared to put on Sudan? 

My other question goes to a different subject. That is public di- 
plomacy. What have we learned over the last few years? Under 
President Reagan, expats from Eastern Europe got the pulse right 
when they figured out how to transmit a message about political 
pluralism and tolerance and market economy, and it reached a very 
receptive audience in the former East Bloc. But we are having 
trouble connecting up with the audience in the Middle East. I 
wanted to ask you for your thoughts on that as well. Thank you. 

Secretary Rice. Thank you very much. Congressman. 

On Sudan, we have tried very hard, as you know, as you have 
just acknowledged, in the U.N. Security Council, to get tough reso- 
lutions against the Khartoum Government to get their attention 
about what is going on there. We will keep trying. We do have a 
good report out of the U.N. about what is going on there. Even if 
they don’t call it genocide, whatever you want to call it, it is pretty 
awful. And so we are going to continue to press on that. 

And, in fact, we have made pretty clear to the Government of 
Sudan that they are not — that they are not going to see the bene- 
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fits of the north-south agreement if they can’t deal with the situa- 
tion in Darfur. That we are not going to have a situation in which 
they benefit on the one hand, and then continue the problems in 
Darfur. 

Now, the south — the southern Sudanese who have suffered over 
the last many years during the civil war — we do want very actively 
to try to improve their situation as quickly as possible. But the Su- 
danese Government, Khartoum needs to understand that they risk 
the benefits of the north-south peace agreement if they do not re- 
spond more effectively on Sudan — on Darfur. 

The public diplomacy is extremely important. We did have, very 
well actually, during the Cold War, and public diplomacy was not 
somehow propaganda. Public diplomacy meant opening ourselves 
up and showing the best and the difficult sides of America. When 
people came here, they saw America at its best and they saw 
things about America that were not very good. But they saw a vi- 
brant and multi-ethnic society that was struggling with all of that. 
And it had an indelible impression on people who were part of 
those educational and cultural exchanges. We also had effective 
broadcasting efforts through Voice of America and Radio Free Eu- 
rope which were just getting the truth to people who otherwise 
couldn’t get the truth. And so we have to look at that experience 
and update it to the modern era, and recognize that it is a different 
population in the Muslim world, a younger population, a population 
that has been subjected to a lot of propaganda about the United 
States and the West for a very, very long time. 

We have asked for, in the 2006 budget, increased funding for 
public diplomacy and for educational and cultural affairs, because 
I believe very strongly that the war on terror, just like the Cold 
War, is not principally going to be won by military force; it is going 
to be won by replacing the ideology of hatred with freedom, and it 
is going to be won by winning hearts and minds. And you do that 
by getting the truth to people who wouldn’t otherwise get it, by 
putting them in contact with America and what we are. 

And that is a very, very high priority for me. And it has got to 
be not a monologue but a conversation, because we have to not only 
have them hear us, we have to hear them, too. 

Mr. Royce. Thank you. Madam Secretary. 

Mr. Smith. The Chair recognizes Mr. Menendez, the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. Menendez. Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

Madam Secretary, congratulations on your appointment. I look 
forward to working with you. 

You know, for those of us who did not support the invasion of 
Iraq, we however want our country to succeed there. So my first 
question goes toward that issue. And that is, we see the Adminis- 
tration did not put in their fiscal year 2006 budget anything as it 
relates to Iraq, and then submits a supplemental that has nearly 
$75 billion for the Defense Department almost completely for Iraq 
and Afghanistan. And we are constantly being asked, as Members 
of Congress who have a fiduciary responsibility to the American 
people, to vote on these funds. 

And certainly we want to support the troops in the theater, but 
there is almost an open-ended check here. And so my question goes 
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to, What are the success standards that we are applying here so 
that, as Members of Congress, we can have benchmarks along with 
the Administration to understand where it is that we are headed 
here? And as we are getting asked to vote for very significant 
amounts of money that are being asked in supplementals, even 
though we are entering a third year of war, so it is not that it is 
a surprise that we have men and women in the theater and there 
is a cost which goes directly to the debt. 

What are the success elements? Could you define for the Com- 
mittee dealing with the counter-insurgency, dealing with the Con- 
stitution, dealing with the elections, dealing with the territorial in- 
tegrity: What are these elements of success that we can all know 
so that we can have benchmarks that we approach as we vote on 
these monies? That is my first question. 

The second question goes to A.Q. Khan. He holds some of the 
most important information in the world on Iran and North Korea’s 
nuclear program, since he ran the nuclear supermarket where they 
purchased their goods. We didn’t protest when the Pakistanis par- 
doned him in exchange for information on his activities, but we 
also have not pressed for direct access to him, which I personally 
think is incredulous since we are getting filtered information. And 
the question is, he certainly has the most accurate information 
about what he sold or didn’t sell to the Iranians and North Kore- 
ans. 

For example, if he sold a bomb design to the Iranians, as he did 
with the Libyans, we have to have even more heightened concern 
than we already have as it relates to Iran. Isn’t it time for our Gov- 
ernment to directly seek an interrogation of Mr. Khan so that we 
don’t have filtered information here? 

And, lastly, as the Ranking Democrat on the Subcommittee on 
the Western Hemisphere, I must say that once again we are look- 
ing at a budget that, in essence, cuts by approximately 12 percent 
development funding to the region. And, you know, we can’t look 
at it in the context of the Millennium Challenge Accounts because 
we haven’t even — as I understand it, we haven’t even finalized the 
compacts with a handful of countries that were qualified in 2004. 
And for those countries lucky enough to be qualified for 2006, they 
are likely not to receive funds until 2008. And that is a very small 
number in Latin America anyhow. 

So the MCA is not really doing the job. We took money out of 
the Haiti transitional development fund because we said develop- 
ment accounts in such a fragile country like Haiti doesn’t work. 
And the fiscal year 2005 request was already a cut from the fiscal 
year 2004-enacted levels as it relates to development assistance. 

So I don’t understand, right here in our Hemisphere, when we 
are concerned about security, when we are concerned about the in- 
stability that is taking place in various countries in the Hemi- 
sphere and conflict between Venezuela and Colombia, what is hap- 
pening in Bolivia, what has happened in other parts of the Hemi- 
sphere, that we are not as engaged as we should be. So I would 
appreciate your responses to those questions. 

Secretary Rice. Thank you very much. Let me take them a little 
bit out of order, if you don’t mind. 
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On A.Q Khan, I think we would all agree that the best thing 
about A.Q Khan is that he is out of business. And we are working 
very actively with other countries to make sure that the tentacles 
of that network are in fact destroyed. 

We are working with the Pakistanis on getting information, the 
most important information about what he knows and what he is 
doing. And I would just say that I think we continue to work on 
that. It is a sensitive matter, but we continue to work on it. And 
the Pakistanis are trying to cooperate. And so we are able to say 
that at least this network is out of business, and we are working 
with the Pakistanis on further information. 

Secondly, on Iraq. The turbulent changes of this kind. Congress- 
man, as you will well recognize, have their ups and downs. It is not 
going to be a straight line toward success. But I do think we are 
seeing emerging now, if you look at the line that the Iraqis are on, 
that they have met just about every milestone that we could have 
hoped they would meet, and they met them well. 

There were those that didn’t think that they would be able to get 
a transitional administrative law. They did. They then didn’t think 
we could transfer sovereignty. We did. They didn’t think that they 
could form a government. With the help of Lakhdar Brahimi, they 
did. Then it was a question of could they hold elections on time. 
They did. They now are going to form a government and they are 
going to have a Constitution and they are going to have elections 
in December 2005. That is the most important timeline that one 
ought to look at or phases that one ought to look at in seeing the 
success that this is beginning to show. Because as long as people 
see their interests as served by this political path that has been 
laid out ahead of them, even if you have and you will continue to 
have the insurgents with car bombings and kidnappings and assas- 
sinations, the political framework and the political foundation for 
a new Iraq is being laid step by step. And so that is the success, 
that is the timeline, that is the phasing that I watch most closely 
myself. 

We are trying, alongside that, to improve the capacity of the 
Iraqi Government to govern through helping them in the structure 
of their ministries, through helping in the reconstruction of the 
country. The reconstruction has frankly gone more slowly than we 
would have hoped largely because of the security situation, but it 
is continuing and piclang up. That is another line that I think we 
want to watch in terms of success. 

Third, we want to watch the building of their security forces. And 
while there may be disagreement about what the numbers are, the 
fact is that we are more concerned also with quality than with 
quantity. And we have seen a steady progression of success in 
building Iraqi security forces that are capable. Frankly, back in 
April, when we had the first events prior to sovereignty they didn’t 
perform very well, the Iraqi security forces. But subsequent to that, 
after sovereignty, when there was the insurgency, the Shia insur- 
gency of Muqtada al-Sadr in Najif, they performed very well. When 
we went into Fallujah to clean out the insurgency associated with 
Zarqawi, they performed very well. And they performed really well 
in support of their own elections, so much so that General Casey 
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was able to say that he couldn’t think of very many cases, if any, 
where coalition forces had to step in for them. 

So we are seeing a steady progression in the capabilities of those 
forces. There is a lot of work still to do in terms of leadership for 
them, in terms of training and equipping of them that is active. 
But that is another line to watch in terms of success. 

The final one is their general acceptance in the international 
community and their relations with their neighbors. And that too 
is a story of increasing success of integrating Iraq into the inter- 
national community. Everything from the Paris Club being willing 
to forgive 80 percent of their debt, to the training that is taking 
place in NATO, to the training that others are doing outside of 
NATO in their neighborhood, to the many fora and conferences to 
which the Iraqis have been invited. 

So if you put those four lines together, you see the Iraqis taking 
responsibility politically for their future, you see increasing success 
in rebuilding an Iraqi infrastructure that can unleash what should 
be a fairly powerful Iraqi domestic and indigenous capability for 
growth. You see security forces that are becoming more capable in 
supporting those other two elements, and you see their increasing 
integration into and acceptance in the international community. By 
December 2005, I think you will see that they have achieved a 
great deal along those four lines of success. Now, they will need our 
help. There is a multinational force there under U.N. mandate, be- 
cause they are not able to protect all of that progress yet. And they 
have a tough insurgency. But they will have an insurgency for a 
while. The issue is. Are they capable of dealing with that insur- 
gency in a way that does not threaten to destabilize the country or 
to throw them back to the regime of Saddam Hussein? And I think 
in that regard they are also making progress. 

Chairman Hyde. The gentleman from New York, Mr. King. 

Secretary Rice. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman. I did not respond to 
Congressman Menendez’s question on Latin America. May I do 
that very briefly? 

Chairman Hyde. Surely. 

Secretary Rice. On Latin America, we of course have significant 
aid programs, for instance, with Colombia through Plan Colombia, 
through the Andean Regional Initiative, through our trade initia- 
tives, which are considerable. The Millennium Challenge, it took a 
year to get it set up. We are starting to make real progress with 
those compacts, and I think that will accelerate. 

And as to Haiti, the transfer of Haiti into the transitions initia- 
tive was not to cut funding for Haiti but to simply put it into an 
account that might more flexibly respond to what are changing cir- 
cumstances to Haiti as Haiti moves toward democratic elections 
and the establishment of a government. 

Chairman Hyde. Mr. King. 

Mr. King. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Rice, I want to join with everyone in commending you 
for the terrific job you are doing as Secretary of State, the many 
years of service you have given to our country. And you really 
make us all proud. And I would like to think that at least some 
of that skill was perfected at the institution where you got your 
Master’s Degree. 
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Secretary Rice. Absolutely. No, that would be Notre Dame. DU 
was undergraduate and Ph.D. 

Mr. King. I would like to ask three questions. One was on Rus- 
sia. As President Putin seems to be moving in some areas away 
from democracy, how do you expect the Administration to deal with 
that, and how will that interface with the support that we are get- 
ting from Russia in the war against terrorism? 

The second question would be on Afghanistan. I know that Con- 
gressman Rohrabacher asked you about the drug dealing. I would 
ask. How much control does the Karzai Government have extend- 
ing beyond Kabul? And is there a real threat of resurgent in 
Taliban? 

And the third question would be on what seems to be the Euro- 
pean Unions’ decision to lift the arms embargo on China. Thank 
you very much. 

Secretary Rice. Thank you. 

On the final of those, the European Union’s decision or their con- 
sideration of the decision to lift the arms embargo: I was very clear 
when I was in Europe that we have deep concerns about this from 
the point of view of military balance, from the point of view of 
human rights. I will say I found them open to listening to those 
concerns, and I hope that any decision that they take, that they 
will fully consider our concerns about it. 

In Afghanistan, the news is, I think, pretty good in terms of the 
ability of the Karzai Government to extend its influence. Some of 
the most powerful warlords are no longer active in Afghanistan. 
They are — in effect, those are governors now in places like 
Kandahar that are directly related to the Karzai Government. That 
is a real improvement from even a year ago. And the Provincial Re- 
construction Teams, the PRTs that have been combining civilian 
and military help for these regions has been a part of that success 
story, of extending the Government’s reach out to these areas. 
Sometimes in places like Afghanistan, it is even the matter of a 
road between Kandahar and Kabul which the United States built 
along with the Japanese and with the Saudis. 

So a lot has happened. There is still a lot to do. It is always 
going to be a pretty decentralized place. But I think you would say 
that Karzai is clearly the President of all Afghanistan after this 
election in a way that it could not have been said before. 

I am sorry you had one other question. 

Mr. King. Russia, about Putin. 

Secretary Rice. Russia, of course. Well, the President will meet 
with President Putin in Slovakia very shortly. We have been very 
clear with Russia that we have concerns about the internal devel- 
opments there and the course of democratic development. We have 
also been clear that we think that the isolation of Russia would be 
a mistake; that, rather, the continued engagement of Russia — be- 
cause it is after all only recently emerging from the Soviet Union. 

But the concentration of power in the &emlin is a problem, and 
the absence of an independent media is a problem. And we have 
also tried to keep alive and keep working our nongovernmental or- 
ganization programs there, which may help the development of 
Russian civil society, the development of parties, the development 
of business groups that can be effective forces for change and effec- 
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tive checks on the power of the Kremlin. But it is indeed troubling. 
It was a matter of discussion throughout Europe when I was there, 
and so probably the Russian Government should understand that 
the kind of deep integration of Russia into the European space, into 
the community of democracies that had been hoped for will be at 
risk if Russia cannot return to a more democratic path. 

Mr. King. Thank you. Secretary Rice. Thank you. 

Chairman Hyde. Mr. Brown of Ohio. 

Mr. Brown. Thank you. Madam Secretary. Congratulations. I 
had a great relationship with your predecessor at these hearings; 
I hope we can continue that. 

On Monday, President Bush asked Congress and United States 
taxpayers for the fourth time in 2 years for more money to fight 
the Iraq war. It is turning into a predictable event, and I hope the 
Administration will include this money in, as Mr. Menendez said, 
its regular annual budget in the future rather than pretending it 
doesn’t have some permanence to it and some predictability. 

What I found particularly interesting in the supplemental was 
the money provided for the United States Embassy in Iraq, some 
$658 million, the largest, most expensive Embassy anywhere, any- 
place. Then there is the $690 million for Embassy security, bring- 
ing the Embassy total to $1.3 billion. We are spending $900 million 
in tsunami relief for the entire affected Asia region, a generous 
amount but dwarfed by the cost of that single building. And when 
you look closer at the tsunami numbers, you find out that much of 
the money is being used to repay DoD for services already ren- 
dered. In other words, already spent. 

I just came from a hearing, I apologize for not hearing all of this. 
I came from a hearing with Secretary Leavitt in the Commerce 
Committee, and he is trying to defend a $60 billion cut in Medicaid. 
And one of the things several of us mentioned is that our budget 
is a statement of our moral values and a reflection of what we hold 
important. And when I look at that kind of money for the Embassy 
and this kind of money for the Iraq war and that amount for tsu- 
nami relief. 

Then there is Haiti, the 2006 request asks just $30 million in the 
transition initiative account for a nation that is right next door. 
Given that the Administration played such a significant role in the 
removal of a democratically-elected President, and given that Haiti 
doesn’t have a standing army due to the gross human rights viola- 
tions and corruption and other abuses of the country’s past armed 
forces, could you assure us that the increased military assistance 
won’t create more problems? And can you promise to do more, and 
tell us what you plan specifically to do, to provide more assistance 
for that country? 

Secretary Rice. Thank you. On Haiti, I believe that we re- 
sponded effectively and quickly to what was a growing political cri- 
sis in Haiti that was turning very violent. And one of the things 
that we have since then is a transitional Government that is com- 
mitted to elections and an effort internationally, and we have a 
lead role in that, to build police forces in Haiti that are accountable 
and professional. And indeed, we have put a great emphasis on po- 
lice forces. There will be an army as well, but we have put a great 
emphasis on police forces because we believe that police forces will 
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play that civilian role in a way that will take the Army out of that 
business hopefully once and for all. 

The support for Haiti, as I said, has been put in this transition 
initiative so that we can be responsive to the changing cir- 
cumstances in Haiti. But for the first time in a long time, I do be- 
lieve the Haitian people have a chance and we are going to try to 
help them to take advantage of that chance. 

As to the money for the Embassy, I feel very strongly about that 
request and I really ask you to look at it favorably. We are talking 
here about the security of our men and women in a very difficult 
circumstance in Baghdad. There is a reason that this is an Em- 
bassy that has extraordinary measures. There is a reason that the 
operating costs are high in Iraq. And that is because it is a very 
dangerous place. And when we send men and women to very dan- 
gerous places, we ought to be sure that we are taking care of their 
security. And, frankly, the quarters in which they are currently 
housed, which we have promised to give back to the Iraqi Govern- 
ment because it is their Presidential Palace, for instance, are not 
adequate. 

We are doing everything we can to protect them in those places. 
But when you look at security measures like setbacks for, in terms 
of territory and space, we are just not able to do it where we are 
now. We have better setbacks in places that are not nearly as dan- 
gerous. 

And so I would hope that the Committee would look favorably on 
this request for the Embassy, because I would not be responsible 
if I told you that staying in the buildings that we have now is a 
good solution for our men and women in Baghdad. 

And while it is indeed a very expensive proposition in Iraq, Af- 
ghanistan and Iraq as a part of the war on terror are extremely — 
are crucial, they are critical to our national security. We learned 
on September 11th what happens when you try and shut yourself 
off from threats that have been gathering and are emerging, and 
we don’t want that to happen again, if we can possibly help it. We 
can’t fight this war on the defense. We are trying to fight this war 
on the offense. And Iraq and Afghanistan are key elements of that 
effort. 

Chairman Hyde. Mr. Burton. 

Mr. Burton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, since you went to Notre Dame, you are an adopted 
Hoosier, and we are very proud of that. 

Secretary Rice. Thank you. 

Mr. Burton. And, second, I think you distinguished yourself very 
well in your previous position at the White House, and everybody 
that I Imow — Democrat and Republican alike — are very impressed 
with the way you are handling your job so far. It is extraordinary. 

Congressman Menendez and I are the people who are Chair and 
Ranking Member of the Western Hemisphere Subcommittee, and 
he asked you a few questions about that. One of the things that 
I am very concerned about is something that has been in the public 
domain the last few days, and that is that Venezuela and Chavez 
have been importing large amounts of AK-47s and helicopters, and 
there is some concern about what is going to be done about all that 
military equipment. 
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Also, he has very close ties with Fidel Castro and other leftist 
leaders. And we worked very long and hard since the 1980s and 
the Reagan Administration to not only stabilize Central and Latin 
America but to create democracies. And we have been, with the 
help a lot of leaders down there. I hate to see a real risk arise 
where you are going to see democracies imperiled. And I just won- 
der if you had any statement that you can make publicly about 
how we ought to deal with the problems that we see arising in 
Latin America. 

Secretary Rice. Well, we are certainly concerned. We are con- 
cerned in cases where even democratically-elected governments 
may not be governing democratically, and we have been very clear 
about our concerns about the Venezuelan Government. We also are 
trying to help the new democracies of Central America in several 
ways. We have given significant assistance to those Governments. 

We have of course, through CAFTA, created a trade arrangement 
which, if ratified by the Congress, will probably open up for them 
more than all the assistance we could possibly give. Because we 
know what free trade does for a region. And it has encouraged 
them, by the way, not just to wait for tree trade with us, but to 
liberalize some of their rules among themselves so that they trade 
more freely among themselves. And so CAFTA is a very important 
part of our Central American policy. 

We are concerned about trends in some of these countries, in 
Nicaragua and Honduras, and we work very closely with the freely- 
elected Presidents of those countries. The President met with them 
a couple of years ago and we keep very close contact with them. 
But probably the best thing that we can do for them is to help 
them get their economies growing. They are experiencing pretty 
good growth, thanks to worldwide growth, but if we can make these 
trade — make free trade available to them, I think you will see even 
greater growth. And what they need to be able to do is to deliver 
for their people. 

This is a dilemma in Latin America. We have democratically- 
elected Governments, and their people expect a lot from democrat- 
ically-elected Governments who can be held accountable. We have 
to help them to achieve that progress for their people. 

Mr. Burton. Well, I hope, and I know you will, consider our 
Committees and Subcommittees as partners in your goals. And if 
we can help you in Western Hemisphere, all you have to do is hol- 
ler. 

Secretary Rice. Thank you. 

Mr. Burton. Thank you. 

Chairman Hyde. Mr. Sherman from California. 

Mr. Sherman. Thank you. I will start with an easy question that 
I know at least some of your staff will appreciate. We in Congress 
have great ideas to compel you to give us congressional reports, 
and we come up with these ideas and put them in statute. And I 
wonder if you could send us a letter outlining how we could modify 
and rationalize our congressional report requirements to reduce the 
work on your staff either by eliminating some of those reports if 
the need for them may have diminished, others by changing the 
outlines of the report, and, least controversially and most likely to 
be easily accepted by the Committee, perhaps changing the due 
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dates of these reports so that you don’t have the same people with 
coincident deadlines. I wonder if you wouldn’t mind sending us a 
letter like that. 

Secretary Rice. I would be most pleased to send you such a let- 
ter. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Sherman. We have lost 1,200 of our best dealing with the 
nuclear weapons program of Saddam Hussein. And I think history 
will evaluate us on whether we have kept nuclear weapons out of 
the worst hands. But that threat, the nuclear threat of Saddam 
Hussein was extremely modest compared to Iran and North Korea. 
And the question is whether we will use a program of maximum 
carrots and maximum sticks to back up our demands that those 
two countries eliminate their nuclear weapons programs. 

In terms of carrots, what Iran seems to want is an open trade 
relationship and WTO membership. I don’t think we have offered 
that as part of our efforts to get them to change their policies in 
human rights but more importantly nuclear weapons. 

North Korea has asked for the carrot of a nonaggression pact and 
we have turned them down. But what worries me more is our un- 
willingness to use our economic power as a stick because of our un- 
willingness to inconvenience international corporations. We have 
turned the Iran-Libya Sanctions Act into a joke, at least as it ap- 
plies to Iran, and there has been over $33 billion of investment in 
Iranian oil fields, each one of those investments a violation of 
ILSA. You know, we have joked and laughed and ignored all of 
those. 

And with regard to North Korea, we have sat back and let China 
continue its subsidy of North Korea without ever mentioning to 
them that we might interrupt our trade relationship or diminish it 
in some degree if they continue to subsidize the most dangerous 
State with nuclear weapons. 

So since we have lost 1,200 people trying to deal with the Sad- 
dam Hussein nuclear weapons program, are we willing to inconven- 
ience international corporations to tell some that we may hold — we 
may interfere to some degree with imports from China? To tell oth- 
ers that we may actually enforce ILSA and take other action to try 
to really have an economic noose around Iran if it continues to de- 
velop nuclear weapons? Are we willing to inconvenience inter- 
national corporations to achieve the same — to counter a much 
greater threat than that for which 1,200 of our finest have already 
died? 

Secretary Rice. Well, as to Iran, our goal has been to get the Ira- 
nians to simply do what they should do, which is live up to their 
international obligations. And we shouldn’t allow them to continue 
to create conditions to do that. 

Mr. Sherman. Madam Secretary, with respect, we shouldn’t 
allow them to. But reminding them that they are liars and cheats 
so far has yet to change their policy. 

Secretary Rice. Well, we will see what happens if there is unity 
of purpose and unity of message to the Iranians about what life 
would look like if they were really isolated. They are pretty isolated 
from us; because we do enforce ILSA, they are isolated from us. 
But they are not isolated from much of the world. 
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Mr. Sherman. Halliburton has huge contracts there. I don’t 
think we have isolated them. 

Secretary Rice. The Iranians are in a position, they are moving 
toward a position in which the entire world will move to isolate 
them if they don’t deal with their international obligations. That is 
why we continue to say to people that we still have as an option 
referring this case to the Security Council. 

If I may speak for a second to North Korea though, because the 
North Koreans do have a very clear path ahead of what life would 
look like if they were willing to make the strategic decision of giv- 
ing up this nuclear program. Congressman Lantos mentioned the 
Libya model. And in fact, the North Koreans know what that would 
look like. They have been told that the President of the United 
States has no intention to invade or attack North Korea, and that 
in fact they would be given security assurances on a multilateral 
basis if they are prepared to get out of these 

Mr. Sherman. But we have never told China to apply the stick 
and stop the subsidies that are the lifeblood of that North Korean 
regime. 

Secretary Rice. What we have asked the Chinese to do is to use 
the leverage that they have to get the North Koreans back into 
talks and to make the strategic decisions that they need to make. 

Mr. Sherman. Asking without a threat is begging. And my time 
has expired. 

Secretary Rice. We are in much better shape now that we are 
in a multilateral arrangement with the North Koreans as opposed 
to before when it was just the United States and the North Kore- 
ans, country on country. At least now the North Koreans know that 
when they decide not to go to the talks, that they are also facing 
down the Chinese. 

Chairman Hyde. Mr. Chabot. 

Mr. Chabot. Madam Secretary, congratulations on your appoint- 
ment and confirmation. We are all very confident you are going to 
be an outstanding Secretary of State and do a tremendous job for 
our Nation. 

I serve as one of the four founding Co-Chairmen of the Bipar- 
tisan Congressional Taiwan Caucus, along with Mr. Wexler who is 
here, and Mr. Brown and Mr. Rohrabacher, who are also here. The 
caucus has over 130 active members. 

As you know, there have been a number of recent developments 
in the Taiwan Strait. Some have been very positive. For example, 
Taiwan’s President Chen Shui-bian has worked hard to reach out 
to the PRC since his election to a second term last year. Taiwan 
and the PRC reached consensus on the historic arrangement of 
cross-strait charter flights which could serve as the foundation of 
cross-strait negotiations. 

Chinese officials recently attended the funeral of KuChen Fu, a 
Taiwanese statesman who played a key role in promoting cross- 
strait ties. It is believed to be the highest level of Chinese visit to 
Taiwan in 10 years. We hope that the visit is an indication that 
more productive dialogue between Taiwan and the PRC will occur 
in the near future, but there have been some disturbing develop- 
ments. 
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China continues its arms buildup. The 500 missiles pointed at 
Taiwan a year ago now number approximately 600. At the same 
time, our sometime European allies are apparently preparing to lift 
the arms embargo on China, allowing the Beijing dictatorship to 
accelerate its weapons buildup even more. 

At the same time, China seeks to unilaterally change the status 
quo in the Taiwan Strait by adopting a so-called anti-succession 
law. I hope you are expressing to your Chinese counterparts that 
any attempt to determine Taiwan’s future by other than peaceful 
means would be of grave concern to the United States, and that it 
is the policy of the United States that the future of Taiwan should 
be resolved by peaceful means and with the consent of the people 
of Taiwan. 

Let me move briefly to another issue which I brought up with 
both Secretary Albright and Secretary Powell. The issue is inter- 
national parental child abduction; and specifically the case of Tom 
Sylvester in my district in Cincinnati and his daughter, Carina, an 
American citizen who was an infant barely a year old, when she 
was kidnapped by her mother and taken to Austria almost 9 years 
ago. During those long, painful years, her father has only occasion- 
ally been able to see his daughter, and always under strict super- 
vision. During that period, the child’s mother, an Austrian na- 
tional, has refused to comply with Austrian and American court or- 
ders. She has ignored appellate decisions and has lived in continual 
violation of the Hague Convention. All the while, the Austrian Gov- 
ernment has arrogantly failed to enforce The Hague Convention re- 
turn order. 

In 2003, the European Court of Human Rights released two sep- 
arate decisions determining that Austria violated the rights of both 
the father, Tom Sylvester, and his daughter, Carina, by failing to 
enforce the final Hague Convention return order. 

Most recently, just a few days ago on February 3rd, that same 
court determined that Austria had violated the rights of Mr. Syl- 
vester to a fair and speedy trial. 

Madam Secretary, many good people have worked on this case. 
Secretary Albright, for example, met with Mr. Sylvester and myself 
and personally called the Austrian chancellor in an effort to resolve 
the case. Secretary Powell did likewise. Ambassador Hardy of the 
State Department has taken a strong interest in the case and has 
tried to be helpful. Attorney General Ashcroft has raised the case 
in Vienna. Even President Bush has raised the issue with the Aus- 
trian Ambassador. And I know. Madam Secretary, in your previous 
capacity at the White House, you were made aware of the case and 
were helpful in getting our message to the Austrian officials. 

Mr. Sylvester has testified before this Committee on two sepa- 
rate occasions, and my colleagues recognize what an egregious ex- 
ample of fundamental human rights violations are occurring in this 
case. Anyone who has become familiar with the case is appalled by 
both the suffering of Mr. Sylvester, because of what the Austrian 
Government has done, and in light of our inability to resolve this 
case through diplomatic channels. I am going to be discussing with 
Mr. Hyde what Congress can do to finally do something about this 
case which has dragged on and on. 
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I hope, Madam Secretary, you and I and Tom Sylvester can work 
together to finally reunite him with his daughter. It is abominable 
what has happened in this case. I wish you the best of luck, and 
look forward to working with you on that case and relative to Tai- 
wan. 

Secretary Rice. Thank you. I look forward to working with you 
on both. 

Chairman Hyde. Mr. Wexler. 

Mr. Wexler. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Madam Secretary, thank you very much for being so respectful 
to the less senior Members of the Committee in staying as long as 
you have today. We very much appreciate your staying. 

If I may ask with respect to the Middle East, and first say that 
I, as do I think most if not all of the Members of the Committee, 
respect the effort you made this past week in meeting with the 
Israelis, the Palestinians, the Egyptians and Jordanians, and we 
wish you very well. 

I am curious if the Bush Administration has changed policy to 
a degree. With respect to the three Americans who were murdered, 
I believe in October 2003 — and I know you are very familiar with 
this — it was my understanding that we could not have been more 
direct with the Palestinians in saying that these perpetrators that 
murdered those Americans, whose only crime was that they were 
a part of a detail of people going to interview Palestinians who 
were going to participate in the Fulbright Program, I thought it 
was our policy that we demanded action. For 11 months under 
Yasser Arafat, we had none to my knowledge. The perpetrators of 
those crimes have not been identified. They have not been tried, 
but yet we have committed, or the Administration has committed, 
$350 million. 

If I could change gears, I was very moved by your first sentence 
or two where you talk about the diplomatic mission of freedom. It 
is a rallying call. We all can support it. And your recitation of part 
of the President’s call to leave no one friendless in their quest for 
freedom, apply that if you would to the Turkish Cypriots. 

Our Turkish Cypriot friends went to the ballot booth. They have 
voted and created a democracy. They did what we and the Euro- 
peans asked. They voted to unify Cyprus and to join the European 
Union, and the Greek Cypriots voted no. And we haven’t been par- 
ticularly good friends since that vote. I have tried to understand 
how we have tried to reward them, to befriend them. 

Finally, I very much respect the effort you made and I am sure 
the President will make in Europe next week in advancing a new, 
vibrant. Transatlantic Alliance. I am curious as to the Administra- 
tion’s reaction to Chancellor Schroeder’s announcement where he 
said the obvious: NATO needs to be reformed; Iraq was not debated 
at NATO; the Iranian nuclear program is not being debated at 
NATO; the European decisions to lift the embargo on China is ef- 
fectively not being debated at NATO. 

I think Chancellor Schroeder in essence said if the core of the 
Transatlantic Alliance is going to mean something, let us have an 
honest discussion and make it better. What was Secretary Rums- 
feld’s reaction on the day it was said, if I remember correctly from 
the newspaper, “We don’t need another high-level thing.” I don’t 
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think Chancellor Schroeder was talking about another high-level 
thing; and I wonder, why would the Europeans think that we are 
genuine — and I say that with no disrespect to you and no dis- 
respect to the President — why would they believe we are genuine 
in our attempt to rebuild this Transatlantic Alliance when the 
leader of Germany comes out with what appears to be a very con- 
structive suggestion, one that Americans should applaud, and the 
reaction is we don’t need another high-level thing? 

Secretary Rice. First of all on the Gaza, I was just with 
Mahmoud Abbas, and I made this point to him in no uncertain 
terms, very strongly, that we expect cooperation on the people who 
were killed in the Gaza, that we have not been getting that co- 
operation, and that we expect that to change. I said that to him 
personally, and spent a good deal of time telling him why that was 
going to be important if we were going to be able to go forward on 
some of the things that we were hoping to do. I raised this very, 
very strongly with him, and will continue to. 

On the Turkish Cypriots, we were disappointed, too, that the Is- 
land Plan was not adopted. We had worked very hard to try and 
get it adopted. We are trying to work to make sure that the Turk- 
ish Cypriots are not disadvantaged, despite the fact that Cyprus 
has been admitted to the European Union and despite the fact that 
the Island is not unified. 

We have provided some direct assistance to the Turkish Cypriots 
for economic development. Colin Powell, before he left, had a high- 
level meeting with the leadership, and we will continue to look for 
ways that we can ease the isolation of the Turkish Cypriots, given 
these circumstances. It is very important. 

Finally, as to the Chancellor’s remarks, I have talked to my Ger- 
man colleague several times about this, and even they believe what 
he said was misinterpreted on that day; that it was not formulated 
in a way that people understood what he was saying. 

We have been assured what he was saying was that we want 
NATO to be as strong as possible and want it to be a viable forum 
for these political discussions. We look forward to discussing this 
with the Germans when we see them, when the President sees 
Chancellor Schroeder when we are at NATO. We all want NATO 
to be a vital and vibrant institution. It has undergone a lot of 
changes and transformation in the last several years. 

I am an old Soviet specialist, and old Warsaw Pact specialist, in 
fact, and I remember when the Warsaw Pact collapsed, people said 
NATO would collapse too. Quite the contrary. It has expanded to 
bring in the new democracies of Eastern and Central Europe. It is 
now operating in Afghanistan. It is about to train security forces 
in Iraq. It is doing extremely well in the Balkans. NATO is alive 
and well, and it should continue to have very vibrant discussions, 
and we are for anything that makes it more vibrant. 

Chairman Hyde. The Secretary was supposed to leave at 4 
o’clock. She very graciously extended the time to 4:15, but we must 
accommodate her. Before I close the hearing, I recognize Mr. Lan- 
tos for purposes of a motion. 

Mr. Lantos. Mr. Chairman, before I make my motion, I know I 
speak for every Member of this Committee in expressing not only 
a deep appreciation to the Secretary but our profound admiration 
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for her brilliant performance and awe-inspiring awareness of issues 
and policies. We are deeply in your debt. 

In view of the fact, Mr. Chairman, that several Members have 
not had a chance to ask Secretary Rice a question, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee submit questions on behalf of all 
Members who choose to do so, so that they can have their inquiries 
answered. And I want to thank the Secretary for her appearance. 

Chairman Hyde. Without objection, so ordered. 

I will only say in adding to the laudatory comments of Mr. Lan- 
tos, that I have never seen so many home runs hit out of a Com- 
mittee room that isn’t a ballpark. You did great and it was a thrill 
listening. 

Secretary Rice. Thank you very much. I really look forward to 
working with the Committee and will definitely and responsively 
answer any questions that may be pending. 

Chairman Hyde. I never looked forward to questions that were 
not friendly, directed at a witness with such joy, because I knew 
what you would do with them. 

Secretary Rice. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hyde. The Committee stands adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 4:15 p.m., the Committee was adjourned.] 



APPENDIX 


Material Submitted for the Hearing Record 

Prepared Statement of the Honorable Dan Burton, a Representative in Con- 
gress FROM the State of Indiana, and Chairman, Subcommittee on the 

Western Hemisphere 

Mr. Chairman, I commend you for holding this hearing today and for your steady 
leadership. 

The last year has shown how American support for democratic processes can en- 
able and empower people to reach for freedoms that we so deeply cherish — we wit- 
nessed historic elections in places like Afghanistan, Iraq, Ukraine, and Indonesia. 
We clearly live in a time of dynamic global change where the decisions we make 
today have repercussions both here at home and abroad for years if not decades to 
come. 

Now more than ever we need to make the right decisions and take the right ac- 
tions. More importantly perhaps, we need to ensure that we put the tools and re- 
sources behind those actions. And that is what we’re here today to talk about this 
afternoon; is our foreign policy moving in the right direction and are we putting the 
right resources in the right places to get the job done. 

I want to personally welcome our new Secretary of State, Dr. Condoleezza Rice. 
It is often said that America’s diplomacy is our first line of defense. I believe we 
could have no more formidable defender than Dr. Rice. I think a few of our more 
skeptical friends in Europe would agree after Dr. Rice’s recent successful trip to the 
continent. Dr. Rice, I admired your work as National Security Advisor and I have 
great confidence in your statecraft. I wish you every success in your new role. 

Dr. Rice, shortly after the terrorist attacks of September 11, 2001 you were asked 
whether the United States might sacrifice our principles of standing up for human 
rights and democracy as we waged the global war on terrorism. You pledged: “We 
are not going to stop talking about the things that matter to us — human rights and 
religious freedom and so forth. We’re going to continue to press those issues. We 
would not be America if we did not.” 

I agree. 

The United States must continue to send a loud and clear message to regimes 
that institute and enforce policies that degrade human rights, freedom and democ- 
racy and spread violence: This must stop. 

Since 9-11 this message has been directed most forcefully at those regimes that 
could give aid and comfort to Al-Qaida and the forces of Islamic extremism. But 
there are also regimes in the Western Hemisphere that neither govern with justice 
and transparency nor invest in their people and their future; and they too must be 
put on notice. 

I am honored to resume the Chairmanship of the Subcommittee on the Western 
Hemisphere this Confess and I am eager to see the United States take advantage 
of enormous opportunities for economic growth and strengthen of our national secu- 
rity interests in the region. The United States worked hard during the 1980s and 
1990s to strengthen democracy and the rule of law, and to promote economic growth 
and development throughout Latin America. We must consolidate these gains and 
further strengthen these still very fragile democratic institutions, in our own back 
yard. 

Unfortunately, I am very concerned that, particularly since 9-11, we have almost 
developed an attitude of benign neglect towards our affairs in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

It seems to me that there are already signs of backsliding into old line leftist 
ideologies in Latin America. We have leftist-leaning presidents in Brazil and Ven- 
ezuela, a resurgence by the Sandinistas in Nicaragua and even gains by leftist par- 
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ties in Mexico. Venezuelan President Hugo Chavez in particular continues to build 
closer ties to Fidel Castro and his hostile opposition to democracy and free markets. 
President Chavez is seizing private property, imposing harsh restrictions on the 
media, engineering elections to crush opposition, and undermining efforts to protect 
borders and stop narcotics traffickers. He calls Colombia’s narco-guerrillas “com- 
rades” but denies that he aids or harbors terrorists. And if we think that many of 
the 100,000 AK— 47s he is buying from Russia won’t end up in the hands of these 
narco-terrorists, I think we are fooling ourselves. 

We need to deal with this. 

The population of Latin America is also growing rapidly, and placing serious 
strains on resources. Nations in the region are hard-pressed to create sufficient job 
growth, equitably distribute wealth, and provide for social welfare. Nearly half of 
the region’s inhabitants live on less than $2 per day. In Mexico alone, one million 
people join the work force every year to compete for only 200,000 new jobs. 

In addition to providing fuel for leftist ideologues, these economic and social crises 
are fueling the proliferation of gangs and the violence they spawn. Gangs are a 
growing, transnational problem affecting all of North and Central America — particu- 
larly the United States, Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras, and El Salvador. These dis- 
affected youths are exactly the type of footsoldiers Al-Qaida is looking to recruit and 
sneak into our country because Al-Qaida believes — correctly or incorrectly — that our 
attention is focused on tracking people from Arab or Muslim countries and not peo- 
ple from Latin America. 

We need to deal with this. 

Overall I think the President’s FY06 Foreign Affairs Budget generally moves in 
the right direction and provides steady support for the United States’ role in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Our foreign assistance to the developing world is making a measurable impact in 
countries that have provided sanctuary to terrorists and extremists. Improvements 
in social welfare, education, press freedom, women’s and minority rights, and other 
areas provides hope in the future for our friends in Afghanistan, Iraq, Pakistan, 
Egypt, Indonesia, Saudi Arabia and countries where Al-Qaida and other terrorist 
franchises have established training facilities, conducted or financed operations. 

We must make sure we don’t make the mistake of creating fertile soil for terror- 
ists’ right here in our own backyard. We must deepen engagement and cooperation 
with the countries in the region. And we must continue to help our friends in the 
re^on attack poverty, continue developing innovative ways to stimulate free enter- 
prise and economic growth, raise health standards and education for their people 
and promote good governance. 

As Chairman of the Subcommittee on the Western Hemisphere I intend to pursue 
issues very aggressively and I look forward to working with Secretary Rice to accom- 
plish these goals. I look forward to hearing from our new Secretary of State and 
discussing with her some of the reasoning beyond the Administration’s foreign pol- 
icy budget decisions for FY06. 

Thank you. 


Prepared Statement of the Honorable Eni F.H. Faleomavaega, a 
Representative in Congress from American Samoa 

Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Lantos: 

I thank you for holding this hearing. I also welcome you. Secretary Rice, and com- 
mend you on your appointment. We appreciate your presence before our Committee. 

Madame Secretary, in response to President Bush’s State of the Union address 
in which he talked about “our generational commitment to the advance of freedom” 
and in which he said “America will stand with the allies of freedom to support 
democratic movements in the Middle East and beyond, with the ultimate goal of 
ending tyranny in our world” and that “our aim is to build and preserve a commu- 
nity of free and independent nations, with governments that answer to their citi- 
zens, and reflect their own cultures,” I want to bring to your attention the plight 
of West Papua New Guinea. 

There is a consensus among many that the Island of New Guinea was settled by 
a people from West Africa. In 1883, the Island of New Guinea came under colonial 
rule and was partitioned by three western powers. The Dutch claimed the western 
half while the British and the Germans divided the eastern half. 

In 1949, the Dutch granted independence to the colonies of the former Dutch East 
Indies, including the Republic of Indonesia, but the Dutch retained West Papua 
New Guinea and in 1950 prepared the territory for independence. Indonesia, how- 
ever, upon achieving independence, demanded all former territories of the Dutch 
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East Indies and Portuguese Colonial Empires, including West Papua and East 
Timor and, under the leadership of military Dictator Sukarno, sent troops to mili- 
tarily occupy hoth slaughtering and murdering some 100,000 West Papuans and 
over 200,000 East Timorese. 

In 1962, the United States mediated an agreement between the Dutch and Indo- 
nesia but without any West Papuan representation. Under terms of the agreement, 
the Dutch were to leave West Papua and transfer sovereignty to the United Nations 
Temporary Executive Authority, known as UNTEA, for a period of 6 years, after 
which time a national election would be held to determine West Papua’s political 
status. But almost immediately after this agreement was reached, Indonesia vio- 
lated the terms of the transfer and took over the administration of West Papua from 
the United Nations. 

In 1969, Indonesia orchestrated an election that many regarded as a brutal mili- 
tary operation. In what became to be known as an ‘act of no-choice,’ 1,025 West 
Papua elders under heavy military surveillance were selected to vote on behalf of 
809,327 West Papuans on the territory’s political status. The UN Representative 
sent to observe the election process produced a report which outlined various and 
serious violations of the United Nations Charter. 

In spite of the “duly noted” report and in spite also of testimonials from the press, 
the opposition of fifteen countries and the cries of help from the Papuans them- 
selves, West Papua was handed over to Indonesia in November 1969. Since the In- 
donesian government seized control of West Papua , the Papuans have suffered bla- 
tant human rights abuses, including extrajudicial executions, imprisonment, torture 
and, according to Afrim Djonbalic’s 1998 statement to the United Nations, “environ- 
mental degradation, natural resource exploitation, and commercial dominance of im- 
migrant communities.” 

It might be fair at this point to note that West Papua New Guineans differ ra- 
cially from the majority of Indonesians. West Papuans are Melanesian, believed to 
be of African descent. It might also be fair to point out that the United States ren- 
dered no assistance to West Papua. In fact, as early as 1961, Robert Johnson of the 
National Security Council Staff wrote a letter to Mr. Bundy, the President’s Special 
Assistant for National Security Affairs, noting that the United States “must con- 
clude that it is in our interests that a solution be devised which will lead to acces- 
sion of West New Guinea to Indonesia.” 

In other words, it was our national policy to sacrifice the lives and future of some 
800,000 West Papua New Guineans to the Indonesian military in exchange, sup- 
posedly, for Sukarno and Sukarto to become our friends, and yet they organized the 
most repressive military regimes ever known in the history of Indonesia. And now, 
as of 2005, the U.S. intends to certify full IMET for Indonesia while our brothers 
and sisters in West Papua New Guinea live a struggle of our making. 

Madame Secretary, the U.S. essentially confined the people of West Papua to a 
life without liberty and as Ghandi said, “To deprive a man of his natural liberty 
and to deny him the ordinary amenities of life is worse than starving the body; it 
is starvation of the soul.” This said, I am hopeful that we will make right our 
wrongs, particularly as we now have a President who has publicly stated that “we 
are all part of a great venture — To extend the promise of freedom in our country, 
to renew the values that sustain our liberty, and to spread the peace that freedom 
brings.” In my opinion, the President’s mantra must and should include West 
Papua. 

In his State of the Union address, President Bush said, “As you stand for your 
own liberty, America stands with you” and I am hopeful that this means the Admin- 
istration will support West Papua’s right to self-determination through a ref- 
erendum or plebiscite sanctioned by the UN as was done for East Timor — not by 
the barrel of a gun — but by the casting of a vote for as Gandhi said, “Till we are 
fully free, we are slaves.” 

Madame Secretary, I look forward to working with you and learning of your views 
about the people of West Papua New Guinea, their struggle to be free, and whether 
or not there is commitment on the part of the U.S. to help them live, not as slaves, 
but in freedom as envisioned by President Bush and by all Americans. 


Responses from the Honorable Condoleezza Rice, Secretary, U.S. Depart- 
ment OF State to Questions Submitted for the Record by the Honorable 
Tom Lantos, a Representative in Congress from the State of California 

Question: 

Based on your recent trip to the Middle East, what are your impressions of Pales- 
tinian President Mahmoud Abbas (Abu Mazen)? Is he proceeding on the right track 
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in dealing with Palestinian terrorism? So far he has sought to win the cooperation 
of Palestinian terrorist groups through suasion alone. Do you think groups like 
Hamas and Palestinian Jihad will willingly lay down arms, or will Abu Mazen 
eventually have to confront them? 

Response: 

We are very encouraged by the recent events in Israel and the Palestinian terri- 
tories. The Palestinians have made efforts at achieving reform in a very short time 
that we have not seen from them previously. President Abbas has shown his com- 
mitment to improving the security situation in the Palestinian territories by making 
clear he will hold his security chiefs accountable in their performance in halting at- 
tacks on Israelis and firing them if they fail to perform. He has also advanced im- 
portant internal reform objectives by forming a new cabinet that aims at bringing 
new blood into the senior PA leadership. These reforms are welcome signs and we 
support President Abbas in his efforts to create lasting democratic institutions. 
However, these efforts must continue and the PA must continue to live up to its 
responsibilities of improving the security situation in the Palestinian territories and 
dismantling the terrorist groups. The Roadmap is clear that terrorist organizations 
must ultimately be dismantled if the goal of a two state solution is to be achieved. 
Terrorists seek to destroy the very goals we aim to achieve, a safe and secure Israel 
coexisting with an independent, viable Palestinian state. 

Question: 

Why is Libya still on the list of state-sponsors of terror? Is it the Administration’s 
view that Libya attempted to assassinate Saudi Crown Prince Abdullah, as alleged 
by the prisoner Abdurahman Alamoudi? Is Libya still involved with international 
terrorist groups? 

Response: 

While the U.S. and Libya have begun a dialogue on outstanding issues related 
to past Libyan support for terrorism, we continue to have serious concerns, includ- 
ing over Libyan involvement in a 2003 plot to assassinate the Saudi Crown Prince 
and residual contacts with past terrorism clients. In December 2003, Libya provided 
direct assurances that it does not support the use of violence for political purposes. 
It has also cooperated with the U.S. in a meaningful way in the war on terrorism. 

Mr. Alamoudi entered into a binding plea agreement with the Department of Jus- 
tice in which he agreed to a statement of facts that included a statement outlining 
his involvement in a plot to assassinate Crown Prince Abdullah. The plea agreement 
represents the official position of the U.S. Government on the facts of Mr. 
Alamoudi’s case. 

As the State Department has noted in recent iterations of the Global Patterns of 
Terrorism Report, Libya has “held to its practice in recent years of curtailing sup- 
port for international terrorism, although (it) continues to maintain contact with 
some past terrorist clients.” 

Question: 

Last month, the Special Inspector General for Iraq Reconstruction released a report 
finding that the Administration failed to properly account for over $8.8 billion in 
funds from the Development Fund for Iraq (DFI) — meaning that approximately two- 
thirds of the total amount of Iraqi funds expended by the Administration during the 
tenure of the Coalition Provisional Authority (CPA) is unaccounted for. Special In- 
spector General Stuart Bowen, in this report, asserts that the CPA distributed this 
money in cash to Iraqi ministries without following up to determine whether the 
money was used for its intended purposes. Why were there no controls over these 
funds, either within the CPA or within the recipient Iraqi ministries? Do you now 
know what was this money used for? Will there be a further investigation? What con- 
trols are in place now to ensure that money from the Development Fund for Iraq and, 
especially, taxpayer money, is being spent for its intended purposes? 

Response: 

The Department of Defense is the lead Agency on responding to questions regard- 
ing this Special Inspector General for Iraq Reconstruction (SIGIR) report, as it was 
the lead agency representing the U.S. in the CPA. 

We would, however, note that the Development Fund for Iraq (DFI), was funded 
from a variety of Iraqi and international sources, and did not include any U.S. tax- 
payer money. The FY 05 Defense Authorization Act re-designated the Office of the 
CPA Inspector General to the SIGIR, and under this new mandate, Mr. Bowen pro- 
vides independent and objective conduct and supervision of audits and investiga- 
tions relating to ongoing reconstruction programs funded by the Congressionally-ap- 
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propriated Iraq Relief and Reconstruction Fund. In addition, the State Department 
Inspector General has responsibilities for oversight of State-managed IRRF pro- 
grams. 

Question: 

In your view, how close is Iran to achieving the capability of producing a nuclear 
bomb? Under what circumstances, if any, would the tj.S. agree to enter into dialogue 
with Iran? 

Response: 

• The intelligence community is in the process of updating its estimate on Iran’s 
nuclear program; an unclassified estimate of Iran’s timeline is not available at 
present, but we would be happy to arrange a classified briefing for you if you de- 
sire. 

• International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) Director General ElBaradei has 
issued numerous written reports that document Iran’s covert nuclear activities, 
including uranium enrichment and plutonium reprocessing experiments, over a 
period of at least 18 years. There is no evidence that Iran has yet succeeded in 
operating enrichment facilities. Nonetheless, the infrastructure that Iran is estab- 
lishing — particularly in its gas centrifuge enrichment program — could, once fully 
operational, produce significant amounts of weapons-grade fissile material. 

• The United States is not contemplating any diplomatic dialogue with Iran. The 
problem is not lack of dialogue but Iran’s deeply troubling behavior — its pursuit 
of nuclear weapons and other weapons of mass destruction, its support for ter- 
rorism and its violent opposition to Middle East peace, its interference in Iraq, 
and its abysmal human rights record. Iran knows what it needs to do on all of 
those issues. 

Question: 

Pakistan Pays Al-Qaeda Debt — Press reports indicate that Pakistan paid $540,000 
to four tribal militants in South Waziristan to settle their outstanding debts with Al- 
Qaeda, presumably thereby buying the loyalty — for a time — of these militants. Are 
you concerned that our “major non-NATO ally,” Pakistan, has just transferred over 
a half-million dollars — coincidentally, the amount that financed the 9'11 attacks — 
to al-Qaeda? Are we certain that none of these funds were from U.S. assistance? 
Since money is fungible, are we going to reduce Pakistan’s assistance by a like 
amount? 

Response: 

Pakistani security forces are deeply engaged against extremists, and have suf- 
fered several hundred casualties in the war on terror. We do not believe that the 
Pakistan government was paying militants either for the purpose of bribing them 
to forego attacks or to pay off their debts to al-Qaeda. The Government of Pakistan 
provided some tribal leaders in the Federally Administered Tribal Areas (FATA) 
compensation for damages resulting from military operations in the area over the 
past year. We have no evidence that the tribal leaders are passing those funds on 
to al-Qaida. Those military operations have resulted in the arrests or deaths of hun- 
dreds of militants and the disruption of the operations of al-Qaeda, the Taliban, and 
other extremist groups in Pakistan. 

Question: 

Nepal Martial Law: What is the United States doing to help restore democracy and 
stability in Nepal? 

Response: 

The U.S. views with serious concern the King’s decision to dismiss the multi-party 
government and impose a State of Emergency. 

Ambassador Moriarty met the King to express our concerns and to urge him to 
restore democratic institutions and civil liberties promptly. The Ambassador 
stressed that U.S. assistance will be at risk unless the King provides and acts on 
a clear roadmap to restore Nepal’s democratic institutions and deal with the 
Maoists. 

The Ambassador is reaching out to political leaders under house arrest as well 
as other elements of civil society. 

We are speaking out to the international media to stress the need for immediate 
return of civil liberties and restoration of democratic institutions. 

We are working closely with key international players, including India and the 
United Kingdom, to convince the King that his February 1 actions represent a step 
backwards for Nepal. 
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We are reviewing our assistance programs and examining the best ways to en- 
courage a reversal of the King’s February 1 actions and a restoration of Nepal’s 
democratic institutions while avoiding steps that could lead to a Maoist takeover. 

Question: 

Would it he productive for the United States to withhold military assistance to the 
Nepalese government until human rights are restored^ 

Response: 

We are reviewing our assistance programs and examining the best ways to en- 
courage a reversal of the King’s February 1 actions and a restoration of Nepal’s 
democratic institutions while avoiding steps that could lead to a Maoist takeover. 

Question: 

Are you concerned that a Maoist takeover of Nepal could result in that country be- 
coming a new terrorist statel 

Response: 

In recent years, the Maoist presence has spread dramatically throughout Nepal. 
The Maoists have made clear their intention to impose a dictatorship, severely limit 
political and economic freedoms and export their revolution to neighboring states. 
The humanitarian ramifications of such a regime would be immense, reminiscent 
of the nightmare brought upon Cambodia by Pol Pot. Certainly, much if not all the 
progress that the United States and others have helped Nepal accomplish would be 
negated, and other U.S. interests in the region would also be threatened. 

Question: 

I understand that the Afghan parliamentary elections are currently slated for the 
end of May. Numerous news media and observers report that the parliamentary elec- 
tions will most likely be delayed because United Nations and Afghan organizers are 
not ready. Reports now indicate that the elections could be delayed until summer. 
The election organizers have run up against several problems in preparing for the 
upcoming parliamentary elections, including the failure to define electoral bound- 
aries 120 days ahead of the vote as well as the continued security concerns posed 
by the drug lords, warlords, and Taliban and al-Qaeda elements. What is the Ad- 
ministration doing to help President Karzai’s government prepare for free, fair and 
legitimate parliamentary elections^ What is the likelihood that the elections will be 
delayed^ What more can the United States do to help the Afghans hold timely and 
fair parliamentary elections^ 

Response: 

The United States provided support to the October 2004 presidential election in 
Afghanistan, and will do so again for the 2005 parliamentary elections. The United 
States will support the operational and logistical activities of the United Nations As- 
sistance Mission in Afghanistan (UNAMA) — the primary organization responsible 
for the conduct of the elections. Funding allotted for democracy and elections-related 
programs will also cover the activities of other international organizations and non- 
governmental organizations (NGOs) in support of the elections. These organizations 
will implement programs to build capacity in the Afghan electoral commission, pro- 
vide additional logistical and other operational support for the elections, conduct 
voter and civic education, and train and deploy elections observers and poll workers. 
In addition, the funding will cover programs to train parliamentarians, provincial 
and district council members. The United States will also support independent 
media through funding for radio broadcasting and professional training for journal- 
ists for the elections. Working alongside the UN and the Afghan government, the 
United States is encouraging other nations to support the Afghan parliamentary 
elections. 

The Afghan Cabinet and the Independent Electoral Commission (lEC) are work- 
ing together to find solutions to several issues that must be resolved before the elec- 
tion date can be determined. These issues include: contested district boundaries; 
which type of population data to use; and which voting system (single non-transfer- 
able vote (SNTV) or proportional representation (PR)) to adopt. lEC Chairman 
Besmellah Besmel, announced recently that because the law requires the election 
date be announced 90 days in advance it will not be possible to hold the elections 
in mid-May. The Afghan government will decide when the elections will be held. 

The United States stands ready to provide guidance and support should the gov- 
ernment of Afghanistan request it while they move forward in their deliberations. 
With full funding of our $60 million FY 2006 supplemental request and the $35 mil- 
lion FY 2006 request for democracy and governance initiatives, the United States 
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will meet its objectives of supporting elections and providing the resources needed 
for an effective parliament. 

Question: 

China and the region: In the last year, China has significantly raised its profile 
in the region. Last month, China’s Vice President Zeng Qinghong paid a diplomatic 
visit to Latin America and the Caribbean. Two months earlier, Chinese President Hu 
Jintao visited South America, where he pledged that China would invest at least 
$120 billion in Brazil and Argentina alone in energy, industry, agro-business, and 
infrastructure projects. Chirm has also deployed its first troops in the Western Hemi- 
sphere when it sent riot police to Haiti as part of the U.N. peacekeeping mission 
there. It recently has signed agreements with President Chavez’s government, boost- 
ing Chinese investment in Venezuela’s oil and gas reserves as well as in Venezuela’s 
transportation, telecommunications, and security sectors. Do you believe that the un- 
derlying demographic and economic trends in China will necessarily mean that Chi- 
na’s increased presence in this hemisphere will endure and expand? What are the im- 
plications for U.S. national security, if any, of an expanded Chinese presence in the 
hemisphere. 

Response: 

As its economy has grown, China has sought expanded ties with other countries 
and regions, including in the Western Hemisphere. While certain instabilities within 
the Chinese economy itself make it unclear whether China will be able to sustain 
the phenomenal pace of growth it has experienced over the past 25 years, current 
trends suggest that China will continue to be an increasingly global economic force. 

China seeks assured and more diverse sources of raw materials to fuel its growth 
and development, as well as markets for its final goods. The effect has been to raise 
profits for commodity exporters around the world, including in Latin America — con- 
tributing to global economic growth and development. Over the past year, the world 
economy grew by almost five percent, the fastest pace in two decades, and roughly 
half of this growth was powered by the U.S. and China. 

China’s investment in Latin America is increasing. Chinese President Hu Jintao 
signed contracts worth approximately $30 billion during his trip to Latin America 
following the November 2004 APEC summit. He also said that China planned to in- 
vest as much as $100 billion in the region over the next decade. Nonetheless, Chi- 
na’s cumulative realized investment of $6.3 billion at the end of 2004 remains well 
behind total U.S. investment in Latin America of over $300 billion. Chinese trade 
in the region is also expanding rapidly, rising from $27 billion in 2003 to $36 billion 
from January-November of 2004, but is still dwarfed by the $425 billion in U.S.- 
Latin American trade during 2004. The U.S. also has long-standing historical ties 
with Latin America and remains deeply engaged in the region through a variety of 
initiatives, including the Summit of the Americas process and regional free trade 
agreements. 

China’s engagement with Latin America also is part of its diplomatic strategy to 
isolate Taiwan. Twelve nations in Latin America continue to officially recognize Tai- 
wan. China successfully gained permanent observer status in the Organization of 
American States in May 2004 and prevented Taiwan from being considered for the 
same. The significance of these developments is largely symbolic, and will not have 
a great effect on our relationship with countries in the region. 

China’s growing presence in the region does not and need not run counter to our 
interests. China provides needed investment and new markets for Latin America 
that can improve living standards of those in the region, bringing greater stability. 
In addition, China’s international engagement, coupled with our engagement with 
China, gives China a greater stake in promoting global stability and prosperity. Our 
task is to continue to engage constructively with China to shape China’s outlook and 
policies, and to encourage it to play a positive role in global institutions. 

Question: 

The Government of Colombia and the United Self-Defense Forces of Colombia 
(“AUC” or “paramilitaries”), a State Department-designated Foreign Terrorist Orga- 
nization, are negotiating the terms under which the paramilitaries will disarm, de- 
mobilize, and reintegrate into society. The Department of Justice and the DEA have 
indicted AUC leaders, including Carlos Castaho, Salvatore Mancuso, Diego Fer- 
nando Murrillo, alkla “Don Berna” or “Adolfo Paz,” and Vicente Castaho for im- 
porting multi-ton quantities of cocaine into the U.S. for the purpose of financing their 
terrorist activities and enriching themselves. Has the Administration issued extra- 
dition requests for any of these individuals in the likely event that the Colombian 
government takes custody of them as part of the demobilization process? Do you be- 
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lieve that mandatory extradition to the U.S. should be part of a negotiated agreement 
between the Colombian government and the paramilitaries^ 

Response: 

The United States supports a demobilization that serves the goal of peace with 
justice in Colombia. A credible peace process can help end the violence in Colombia 
and achieve an enduring peace. We continue to work with the Government of Co- 
lombia to ensure that its process includes the rapid disarmament and demobiliza- 
tion of illegal armed groups, justice and reparation for victims, and legal account- 
ability for the perpetrators of atrocities, narcotics trafficking, and other major 
crimes. 

Three AUC members were extradited to the United States in 2004: Luis Manuel 
Sanchez-Varilla; Fanny Cecilia Barrerra-de-Amaris; and Arturo Calderon- 
Salamanca. The United States has requested the extradition of AUC leaders Carlos 
Castano, Salvatore Mancuso and Juan Carlos Sierra Ramirez. The United States 
has announced the indictments of Diego Fernando Murillo and Vicente Castano. The 
United States has also requested the provisional arrest for purposes of extradition 
of three additional AUC members whose names cannot be disclosed due to concern 
that disclosure could compromise the possibility of apprehending a fugitive, could 
endanger the safety of law enforcement personnel or sources, or there may be sealed 
indictments prohibiting such disclosure. 

The Colombian government will have to determine what becomes part of any ne- 
gotiated agreement with the AUC. The United States has made very clear to the 
Colombian government that the U.S. will not drop its requests for the extradition 
of any Colombians, including AUC leaders, who have been indicted in the U.S. or 
may be indicted in the future. 

Question: 

The President’s FY06 request for the MCA is $3 billion, which is $500 million more 
than last year’s request but $2 billion less than what the President and the Adminis- 
tration repeatedly had pledged would be the account’s requested level for FY06. As 
the Chairwoman of the Board of Directors of the MCC, what do you see as the pri- 
mary objective of MCA assistance^ 

Response: 

The 2006 request of $3 billion, while less than the originally-planned amount for 
this year, doubles the 2005 level and allows for an effective expansion of MCA as- 
sistance to the full funding level of $5 billion in 2007. That being said, MCC should 
receive full funding of $3 billion in FT 2006 so that MCC can make a lasting impact 
in the countries that are eligible for Millennium Challenge Account (MCA) assist- 
ance, and encourage MCA eligible countries to continue with the reforms necessary 
to remain eligible for MCA assistance. 

MCC has one mission — that of reducing poverty through long term economic 
growth. I believe the MCC will have a major impact on the way the United States 
delivers its foreign assistance. It helps clarify our development objectives and cre- 
ates an integrated strategy for achieving them. Its focus on building business-like 
partnerships with developing countries, while encouraging countries to create the 
policy environment for economic growth, is a major new step so poor countries can 
lift themselves out of poverty. 

The MCC is selective, targeting those countries that “rule justly, invest in their 
people, and encourage economic freedom.” By selecting only those countries that 
have adopted policies that will lead to sustained economic growth and poverty re- 
duction, MCA assistance will more likely achieve its stated purpose. It will also cre- 
ate a powerful incentive for countries wishing to qualify to adopt growth-enabling 
policies. 

Second, the MCC establishes a true partnership in which the developing country, 
with full participation of its citizens, proposes its own priorities and plans. 

Finally, the MCC will place a clear focus on results. Funds will go only to those 
countries with well implemented programs that have clear objectives and bench- 
marks. 

Question: 

The President has twice signed into law legislation imposing a comprehensive im- 
port ban on Burma because of its horrendous human rights record, and its continued 
harsh treatment of opposition political figures, including Nobel Laureate Aung San 
Suu Kyi. The import ban expires this July, and must be renewed by Congress and 
signed by the President. Madame Secretary, do you support the renewal of import 
sanctions on Burma? What can the United States do to encourage Burma’s key trad- 
ing partners, particularly Thailand, China and the European Union — to impose com- 
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prehensive import sanctions on Burma'? How do we multilateralize the sanctions 
against Burma so that they are truly effective in changing Burmese government be- 
havior? 

Response: 

The Department of State would fully support Congressional renewal — should Con- 
gress decide to do so — of the Burmese Freedom and Democracy Act. No other gov- 
ernment has levied sanctions against Burma as comprehensive as those we have im- 
plemented. We have called on the European Union to impose additional sanctions, 
including a comprehensive import ban on Burmese products. We continue to urge 
Burma’s neighbors, such as Thailand, China, India and other countries in the re- 
gion, as well as organizations such as ASEAN, to press the junta to address con- 
cerns on democracy and human rights. Notwithstanding these strong efforts to date, 
we have been unable to convince others in the international community to impose 
sanctions equal to ours against the Burmese junta. However, we will continue to 
press the EU and countries in the region to take a stronger position against the re- 
pressive policies of the Burmese Government. 

We agree with your assessment that the situation in Burma continues to deterio- 
rate. In December 2004, the junta restricted Aung San Suu K 3 d’s access to medical 
care and contacts with the outside world, leaving her virtually incommunicado. The 
junta also extended her unjustified detention by one year, and took similar action 
against National League for Democracy Vice Chairman U Tin Oo last month. In 
February, the junta arrested Shan Nationalities League for Democracy leader Hkun 
Htun Oo and several other political activists. It recently reconvened the National 
Convention for the intended purpose of drafting a new constitution. However, with- 
out the full participation of the democratic opposition and ethnic minority groups, 
the Convention lacks the legitimacy to draw up a Constitution that is truly demo- 
cratic and representative of the will of the Burmese people. 

Question: 

The U.S. military has worked closely with the Indonesian military since the tsu- 
nami last December to provide assistance to the devastated communities in Aceh, In- 
donesia. What is our Administration doing to prevent any food aid from being 
abused for military or political purposes in conflict areas in general, and in Aceh 
in particular? What kind of access do international relief organizations have in Aceh, 
and does that access also include human rights observers? What does our recent co- 
operation with the TNI during the Tsunami mean for future military assistance for 
Indonesia? 

Response: 

Throughout relief operations in Aceh, the Indonesian military (TNI) displayed un- 
precedented cooperation with the U.S. military to ensure the delivery of food aid, 
in addition to jointly meeting other relief needs. TNTs role on the ground was cru- 
cial in ensuring order as supplies were distributed, accompanying relief convoys, 
and ensuring security en route and during distribution of supplies, especially to re- 
mote areas. As relief activities phase into reconstruction efforts, the majority of food 
aid distribution is being delegated to local authorities. We cannot be certain that 
no food aid is being misused, but we have observed that the assistance process has 
been conducted well so far, reaching many of the over 400,000 displaced people. 
USG-funded organizations continue to train food monitors to improve program over- 
sight. 

Many of the foreign non-governmental organizations are wrapping up their relief 
operations now, and there are fewer relief workers on the ground than there were 
in January and February. At present, the Government of Indonesia requires that 
relief workers obtain TNI escorts due to security concerns, which stem from sporadic 
fighting between the Free Aceh Movement (GAM) and TNI. We do not yet know 
what the Government of Indonesia’s policy toward human rights observers will be, 
but we continue to stress that open access to Aceh is essential for both the improve- 
ment of Indonesia’s human rights record and the long-term success of rehabilitation 
and reconstruction efforts. We will continue to closely monitor food aid distribution 
and the TNI relationship with foreign relief workers through our strong USAID 
presence on the ground in Banda Aceh. 

The U.S. military’s successful cooperation with TNI in tsunami relief dem- 
onstrated the benefit of having at least a minimum working relationship with the 
TNI, and highlighted the gains that could be made through closer engagement. Our 
cooperative efforts with the Thai military, for example, allowed us to quickly estab- 
lish a regional Combined Support Force headquarters, which illustrated the type of 
improved responsiveness and flexibility that could be achieved with greater engage- 
ment. Certain TNI inadequacies during the initial stages of our relief efforts, in 
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areas such as transportation and the English language, also demonstrated that im- 
provements in specific capabilities would be mutually beneficial. The recent restora- 
tion of full International Military and Education Training (IMET) programs, based 
upon Indonesian cooperation in the Timika investigation, will help address some of 
these targeted areas. We expect it will also help raise the professional standards 
and respect for democratic principles and human rights within the TNI, as part of 
Indonesia’s broader democratic transition. Any other military assistance will require 
steps taken by Indonesia in areas such as accountability, respect for human rights, 
and budget transparency. 


Responses from the Honorable Condoleezza Rice, Secretary, U.S. Depart- 
ment OF State to Questions Submitted for the Record by the Honorable 
Grace F. Napolitano, a Representative in Congress from the State of Cali- 
fornia 

Question: 

The ongoing gang problem in Central America is wreaking havoc on the streets of 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico and other countries. Salvatrucha and other Latin 
American gangs have been able to coordinate their illegal activities with gangs I see 
in my district such as the 18th street gang. What is the State Department doing to 
combat the rising gang problem in Central American countries? Are these gangs hav- 
ing an effect on U.S. citizens abroad? 

Response: 

• The State Department shares your concern about the rise of crime and violence 
in the U.S. — and in other countries — linked to Central American youth street 
gangs. 

• Such gangs are not a new phenomenon in the region. Some of these groups, like 
Mara Salvatrucha and MS-13, have existed for decades and have evolved into 
transnational criminal organizations. International cooperation is therefore nec- 
essary to combat them. 

• As you are aware, the gang problem is particularly complex. The U.S. and other 
countries have learned that a strictly law enforcement response is inadequate and 
can, in some instances, exacerbate the situation. A comprehensive, multifaceted 
national and regional response, including many sectors of society, is essential. 

• The U.S. and partner nations in the Americas have expanded cooperation in this 
area, promoting information exchanges between U.S. gang experts and Central 
American law enforcement officials, including best practices and lessons learned. 

• Through the Organization of American States, for example, the Inter-American 
Drug Abuse Control Commission (CICAD) has been working with Central Amer- 
ican and other governments to promote an approach emphasizing prevention of 
the conditions leading to gang activity. 

• U.S.- and OAS-supported anti-gang initiatives encourage governments to develop 
national strategies that focus on the areas of prevention, early intervention, reha- 
bilitation, vocational training and social reinsertion, as well as broad-based ad- 
ministration of justice reform. Specialized training is for police, as well as for edu- 
cators, social workers, health professionals, and civil society at large. 

• Examples of U.S. -supported programs: 

— The major school-based crime prevention program being advanced by the 
U.S. and the OAS is the Culture of Lawfulness project. It works with teach- 
ers and junior/high-school students to promote ideals of rule of law, com- 
bating corruption, and how this contributes to good governance. 

— Embassy Tegucigalpa’s Administration of Justice program helped to update 
the criminal procedures code and to train judges, thereby improving the 
legal system’s ability to process gang members. Economic Support Funded 
Administration of Justice police assistance programs have also contributed 
to more effective law enforcement action and police capabilities to control 
gangs. 

— USAID Guatemala has developed a program to increase citizen participation 
in fighting crime, to include elements of gang prevention and rehabilitation 
for former gang members. The program targets vulnerable youth, works with 
local authorities on crime prevention and includes training and equipment 
for prosecutors and investigators. 

— Embassy San Salvador is working with El Salvador’s National Council of 
Public Security on prevention programs in schools, in which gang members 
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have participated in great numbers to take part in the comprehensive reha- 
bilitation project, which includes tattoo removal. 

— Embassy Panama is launching a pilot Gang Intelligence Meetings project 
that could become a regional model for assisting law enforcement to focus 
on criminal leadership. 

— The Department is also funding a regional anti-gang event in Chiapas, Mex- 
ico in June. It is being organized by the Organization of American States, 
CSIS, and the Government of Mexico and will include all of Central Amer- 
ica. 

The Department continues to work with the U.S. interagency community to better 
coordinate our many programs in order to focus and intensify our efforts on dis- 
rupting and dismantling the major criminal groups and preventing the induction of 
young people into them. Engaging the OAS in an effective regional anti-gang strat- 
egy will be an important step in achieving those goals. 

Question: 

What are your intentions in assistance to the Caucasus’ region and specifically to 
Nagorno Karabakh? 

Response: 

We intend to continue our robust assistance to the Caucasus countries, and have 
requested $55 million for Armenia, $67 million for Georgia, and $35 million for 
Azerbaijan in FY06 FREEDOM Support Act funds. Funds from other accounts, such 
as FMF, IMET, and NADR, are also being requested to enhance our security and 
law enforcement programming. In addition, both Armenia and Georgia are eligible 
for Millennium Challenge Account funds in both FY04 and FY05. Successful comple- 
tion of MCA compacts with these countries will supplement FSA assistance, with 
the goal of boosting economic performance and accelerating poverty reduction. 

In all three Caucasus countries, our programs aim to enhance broad-based eco- 
nomic growth, democratic reform, security and law enforcement, and institution 
building in government structures. Corruption remains an overriding challenge in 
each of these countries, and USG assistance programming in the region is helping 
to develop credible and unbiased anti-corruption programs. 

The USG provides subsistence level humanitarian assistance to victims of the 
Nagorno-Karabakh (NK) conflict residing in NK based on the needs of these victims 
and in response to U.S. Congressional directives. Continued humanitarian assist- 
ance programs in NK support housing and school repairs, primary health care, irri- 
gation, potable water/sanitation, and subsistence agriculture. Our humanitarian and 
democracy programs also assist the victims of the conflict residing in Azerbaijan, 
helping to build their capacity to address priority socioeconomic projects in their 
communities. 

Question: 

What will be the Administration’s role in the ongoing Nagorno Karabakh peace 
talks? 

Response: 

The United States, together with its OSCE Minsk Group Co-Chair partners 
France and Russia, is working to mediate a solution to the ongoing conflict between 
Armenia and Azerbaijan over Nagorno-Karabakh. In 2004 the Co-Chairs initiated 
the “Prague Process,” a series of meetings between the Foreign Ministers designed 
to reinvigorate a peace process stalled by the 2003 elections in Armenia and Azer- 
baijan and the death of former Azeri President Heydar Aliyev. 

A series of positive meetings between the Foreign Ministers and the Presidents 
in 2004 convinced the sides the “Prague Process” should continue in 2006, with a 
focus on advancing negotiations towards a settlement. The next meeting of the For- 
eign Ministers is expected to take place in April. 


Responses from the Honorable Condoleezza Rice, Secretary, U.S. Depart- 
ment OF State to Questions Submitted for the Record by the Honorable 
Joe Wilson, a Representative in Congress from the State of South Caro- 
lina 

Question: 

Does the administration believe in and support the notion of standards before sta- 
tus with regard to Kosovo independence? 
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Response: 

The key to Kosovo’s future lies in implementing the eight internationally endorsed 
standards, which cover areas ranging from security and rule of law to the economy. 
Progress toward their achievement will benefit the people of Kosovo no matter what 
Kosovo’s future status. 

The “standards before status” policy announced by the UN Administration in 
Kosovo has undergone further development. Along with our partners in the Contact 
Group, the United States looks forward to a mid-2005 comprehensive review of 
Kosovo’s process in implementing the standards, a policy endorsed by the UN Se- 
curity Council in December 2003. A positive review, the precise modalities of the 
review have yet to be worked out. It will lead to the start of a process to address 
Kosovo’s future status. The United States will be an active player in the review and 
in any status process that follows. As we move toward the mid-2005 review, we are 
also actively enga^ng Belgrade to ensure that Serbia’s legitimate interests in the 
process, including in the status of Kosovo’s ethnic Serb community, are taken into 
full account. While the outcome of the review and the status process remains open, 
we are certain that Kosovo’s future, and that of its neighbors, is as a part of Europe. 
As we move ahead on Kosovo, we look forward to working closely with our Allies 
and friends in the European Union, who we expect to take a leading role in this 
process. 

Question: 

What is your view of the importance of insisting on reciprocity by the Albanians 
with regard to the future status of Kosovo? 

Response: 

The eight internationally endorsed standards, covering areas ranging from secu- 
rity and rule of law to the economy, affect the welfare of all communities in Kosovo. 
The mid-2005 comprehensive review of Kosovo’s prowess in implementing the 
standards will take into account the fact that the head of the UN Mission in Kosovo, 
Soren Jessen-Petersen, recently identified a number of key indicators that Kosovo 
should focus on. These are standards primarily designed to ensure the protection 
and rights of Kosovo’s minority communities, notably the Serbs. At the same time, 
we are encouraging work to decentralize the administration of Kosovo, which would 
give Serb and other minority communities a greater voice in education, health care 
and possibly even police and justice issues, in municipalities where they have a 
large presence. 

Kosovo must guarantee to its people, regardless of ethnic background, race or reli- 
gion, that they are free to live, work and travel without fear, hostility or danger 
in a place where there is tolerance, justice and peace for everyone. 

Question: 

Given the importance of Serbian President Boris Tadic to continue stability in the 
Balkans, the re-integration of Serbia in Euro-Atlantic affairs and the improving rela- 
tionship between the U.S. and Serbia, what, if anything, does the Administration 
plan to do to strengthen Mr. Tadic’s hand and support the democratic forces in Ser- 
bia who are behind him and oppose the radical elements trying to return to power? 

Response: 

The United States and its partners in the international community share a vision 
for the future of Serbia and Montenegro that includes its integration into Euro-At- 
lantic institutions. When President Tadic took office in July 2004 as the first demo- 
cratically elected president of Serbia since World War II, we had high expectations 
for him, and for greater cooperation between the United States and Serbia. We wel- 
comed 'Tadic’s stated commitment to reform and progress during senior level meet- 
ings in Washington shortly after his election. We encouraged him to use his man- 
date to take much needed and long-overdue action to cooperate with the Inter- 
national Criminal Tribunal for the former Yugoslavia (ICTY), carry out defense re- 
form, and engage constructively on Kosovo. Serbia has taken some small but impor- 
tant steps in these directions, and we note in particular President Tadic’s coura- 
geous call for Kosovo Serbs to vote in October’s parliamentary elections. We con- 
tinue to support those leaders that champion positive change and we direct our as- 
sistance resources toward recipients who are committed to furthering democratic 
and economic reforms. We do not initiate assistance projects with municipally- 
owned or administered entities where we are concerned that the leadership of the 
municipality opposes cooperation with the ICTY as a matter of policy, engages in 
corrupt practices, and/or actively or passively opposes reform measures. Moreover, 
we are actively working with those leaders and organizations that are not only voic- 
ing their commitment to progress, including advocating essential steps in order for 
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further integration into Euro-Atlantic structures, but are taking concrete action to 
move forward on these commitments. The door to their future is open, they have 
our support, and it is our hope that Belgrade’s democratic leaders will take the nec- 
essary actions to cross the threshold and take their rightful place in a Europe 
whole, free and at peace. 

Question: 

As you know, Chad is a very poor nation with limited resources, and life for the 
residents of eastern Chad is difficult without 200,000 refugees. What assistance are 
you recommending for Chad and its citizens in the FY 2006 budget or the emergency 
supplemental appropriation to relieve the incredible burden they are experiencing in 
hosting this refugee population"? 

Response: 

We are closely following the situation in eastern Chad and are working to prevent 
the refugee influx from worsening living conditions for Chad’s own citizens. 

The State Department’s Bureau of Population, Refugees and Migration will con- 
tinue support for refugees in Chad in FY 2006 and has requested $790.35 million 
dollars to do so. An additional $48.4 million has been requested in the FY 2005 sup- 
plemental request to protect and assist over 213,000 Sudanese refugees in Chad as 
well as protect civilians in Darfur. The Department recognizes the importance of en- 
suring that host communities benefit from refugee assistance programs. We support 
the United Nations High Commissioner for Refiagee’s (UNHCR) policy that five per 
cent of its funding for Chad be used to help local populations, and anticipate 
UNHCR will continue this policy into 2006. Through UNHCR and through our sup- 
port to nongovernmental organizations (NGOs), we will continue to ensure that local 
populations living near the refugee camps have access to the same services being 
provided to refugees (e.g. health care, water, education). If supplemental funding is 
available in FY2005, we will also consider support for community development 
projects for both refugees and host communities to augment water supply and to 
promote agriculture and reforestation. 

The above-mentioned funding for refugees impacts only a limited number of Chad- 
ian citizens living in the direct vicinity of refugee camps. We recognize that consid- 
erable additional resources are required to meet the broader development needs of 
eastern Chad. 

The needs of eastern Chad will be strongly considered when planning for the use 
of ESF funds in FY 2006. 

Question: 

Resolving the border dispute between Ethiopia and Eritrea is essential for these 
two nations to focus their attention on food security, economic opportunity and an 
improved quality of life for their respective populations. What is the U.S. govern- 
ment’s position regarding the Ethiopia-Eritrea border dispute and in light of the tens 
of millions of dollars in assistance we are providing Ethiopia, what steps is the U.S. 
taking to permanently resolve the dispute? 

Response: 

The USG has been actively engaged in trying to resolve the stalemate between 
Ethiopia and Eritrea so that both countries can focus on the economic and political 
development that will benefit their people. During 2003 and 2004, government offi- 
cials, including the Deputy Secretary of State, the Assistant Secretary for African 
Affairs and others, have visited Ethiopia and Eritrea and/or spoken to the countries’ 
leaders and senior officials. Most recently. Bureau of African Affairs Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary Donald Yamamoto and representatives from the National Security 
Council and the Department of Defense traveled to Asmara to meet with Eritrean 
President Isaias (December 2004) and to Addis Ababa to meet with Ethiopian Prime 
Minister Meles (January 2005) in an effort to break the border stalemate as well 
as enhance U.S. bilateral relations with each of the two countries. The United 
States remains concerned about the possibility of renewed hostilities between Ethi- 
opia and Eritrea, although both leaders deny any intention to start armed conflict. 
The interagency team urged both parties to avoid public pronouncements and in- 
flammatory rhetoric. Ambassador Yamamoto assured both leaders that the United 
States was willing to facilitate communication between their countries, and re- 
minded them that the establishment of a stable, lasting peace on the border is ulti- 
mately their bilateral responsibility. 

As our January 21, 2004, public statement made clear, the United States con- 
siders the EEBC decision final and binding, believes it should be implemented 
peacefully and without delay, and that any concerns about the decision should be 
resolved through bilateral communication between Ethiopia and Eritrea. We have 
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also supported the efforts of UN Special Envoy Lloyd Axworthy to find a peaceful 
solution to the stalemate. 

We share your concerns and consider resolution of this important issue a priority. 
We will continue to press both parties to honor their commitments and work with 
the international community, including the United Nations, to achieve lasting peace 
and security in the region through demarcation of the Ethiopia-Eritrea border. 

Question: 

Somalia’s status as the world’s best example of a “failed state” creates instability 
in the Horn of Africa and misery for the Somali people. What is the U.S. strategy 
for fostering a central government in Somalia and creating conditions to allow for 
the re-establishment of a functioning central government 

Response: 

The United States strongly supports the establishment of a functioning central 
government in Somalia capable of Bringing the Somali people out of this long period 
of civil conflict and addressing the international community’s concerns regarding 
terrorism. To advance this goal, the United States provided $500,000 in FY 2004 
Economic Support Funds (ESF) to support activities related to the Somalia National 
Reconciliation Conference, which concluded in October 2004 following the formation 
of the Somali Transitional Federal Government (TFG). We also plan to provide $5 
million in Development Assistance (DA) in FY 2005 for democracy, governance and 
basic education programs in Somalia. It is the Somali people, however, who are ulti- 
mately responsible for the creation of a functioning government. 

The TFG is now at a crossroads. The TFG must quickly address the challenging 
task of relocating to Somalia and begin a gradual process of establishing effective 
governance. The TFG can only succeed in Somalia through a sustained process of 
peace and reconciliation and only with the full support of the Somali people. 

At current levels, U.S. assistance programs in Somalia are alleviating suffering 
and promoting stability, while helping Somalis develop a more self-sufficient popu- 
lation as they address reconciliation, transition, and development problems. We will 
continue to work with Somalis themselves, with countries of the region who have 
been leading this process through the Inter-Governmental Authority on Develop- 
ment (IGAD), and with our international partners to support the reestablishment 
of stable and effective governance in Somalia. 

Question: 

In the 2000 Algiers Peace Agreements ending the war, both nations agreed to ac- 
cept as final and binding the delimitation decision by the Ethiopia-Eritrea Boundary 
Commission that the Agreements established. However, the implementation on the 
ground has not been able to go forward because one party, Ethiopia, has constantly 
refused to accept the parts of the decision it does not agree with. How do you propose 
the United States, as one of the guarantors of the Algiers Agreements, use its influ- 
ence to uphold the rule of law, encourage the implementation of the decision and thus 
prevent regional instability and, possibly, a new violent crisis in the Horn of Africa? 

Response: 

As our January 21, 2004, public statement made clear, the United States con- 
siders the EEBC decision final and binding, believes it should be implemented 
peacefully and without delay, and that any concerns about the decision should be 
resolved through bilateral communication between Ethiopia and Eritrea. We have 
also supported the efforts of UN Special Envoy Lloyd Axworthy to find a peaceful 
solution to the stalemate. 

Bureau of African Affairs Deputy Assistant Secretary Donald Yamamoto and rep- 
resentatives from the National Security Council and the Department of Defense 
traveled to Asmara to meet with Eritrean President Isaias (December 2004) and to 
Addis Ababa to meet with Ethiopian Prime Minister Meles (January 2005) in an ef- 
fort to break the border stalemate as well as enhance U.S. bilateral relations with 
each of the two countries. The United States remains concerned about the possi- 
bility of renewed hostilities between Ethiopia and Eritrea, although both leaders 
deny any intention to start armed conflict. The interagency team urged both parties 
to avoid public pronouncements and inflammatory rhetoric. Ambassador Yamamoto 
assured both leaders that the United States was willing to facilitate communication 
between their countries, and reminded them that the establishment of a stable, last- 
ing peace on the border is ultimately their bilateral responsibility. 

We share your concerns and consider resolution of this important issue a priority. 
We will continue to press both parties to honor their commitments and work with 
the international community, including the United Nations, to achieve lasting peace 
and security in the region through demarcation of the Ethiopia-Eritrea border. 
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Question: 

We have committed and recommitted ourselves to this goal of ensuring environ- 
mental sustainability: at the 1992 Earth Summit in Rio, as part of the Millennium 
Declaration, and at the 2002 World Summit on Sustainable Development in Johan- 
nesburg. What is the Administration’s plan for meeting its commitment to these goals 
and how does the FY 2006 budget reflect that? 

Response: 

We believe the most effective way to achieve environmental sustainability is to 
integrate environmental considerations throughout our foreign policy and develop- 
ment activities. We use our limited financial resources to support work in inter- 
national organizations and programs such as the UN Environment Program that di- 
rectly relate to sustainability; international fisheries commissions, including the 
Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission; and the Convention on International 
Trade in Endangered Species, a vital conservation agreement. 

One of the key areas for promoting environmental sustainability is through our 
development activities. In addition to the direct funding requested for the Oceans, 
Environment and Science Initiatives (OESI) program, each year the State Depart- 
ment uses portions of its monies coming from the Economic Support Fund (ESF) ac- 
count to finance projects such as integrated water resource management, access to 
energy and safe water systems. These projects contribute to reaching key diplomatic 
goals by reducing tension in volatile parts of the world, while also contributing to 
environmental and humanitarian priorities. 

Another key feature of our approach to sustainability is our partnership approach. 
Government alone can not achieve the desired results. We must work closely with 
the private sector, non-governmental organizations and civil society in order to 
make lasting progress. We are dedicating much time and effort to working more col- 
laboratively with these partners to reach the goals contained in these important 
summit outcomes. 

Question: 

During the Convention of Parties to the UN Framework Convention on Climate 
Change recently held in Buenos Aires, Argentina, other nations proposed that the 
United States join them in a seminar this year to examine what future accommoda- 
tion could be reached to bring the United States back into accordance with the rest 
of the countries in regard to climate change. The Bush Administration responded 
with the position that it would only agree to a single day seminar in which “presen- 
tations and discussions shall be limited to an information exchange on practical im- 
plementation of existing national policies, and shall not include the issues of future 
negotiations, frameworks, or mandates.” Please describe the process by which this po- 
sition was developed. Who specifically was consulted and who authorized negotiators 
to put forward this proposal? How does the Administration plan to re-engage in a 
binding program to address climate change? 

Response: 

The Tenth Conference of the Parties to the United Nations Framework Conven- 
tion on Climate Change (UNFCCC COP-10), held in Buenos Aires in December 
2004, provided an important opportunity for an exchange of views on addressing cli- 
mate change. 

UNFCCC Parties in Buenos Aires reached agreements in a number of areas, in- 
cluding two that were identified by the Argentine conference hosts as of particular 
importance: a comprehensive approach to climate-related adaptation and a Seminar 
of Governmental Experts. 

At COP-10, senior U.S. representatives led by Under Secretary of State for Global 
Affairs Paula Dobriansky participated in a series of productive and interesting high- 
level panels focusing on: the UNFCCC after 10 years; impacts of climate change, 
adaptation measures and sustainable development; technology and climate change; 
and mitigation of climate change. 

The positions of the U.S. delegation in Buenos Aires were developed through ex- 
tensive interagency consultation in the months prior to the conference. 

The Bush Administration believes that addressing climate change requires a sus- 
tained effort by all nations over many generations. Developing and bringing to the 
marketplace transformational energy technologies will be key. 

To this end, the United States has launched five important multilateral partner- 
ships: 

1. The International Methane to Markets Partnership; 

2. The International Partnership for a Hydrogen Economy: 
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3. The Carbon Sequestration Leadership Forum; 

4. The Generation IV International Forum; and, 

5. The Global Earth Observation initiative. 

In addition, the United States has established bilateral climate partnerships with 
14 countries and regional organizations that together with the United States ac- 
count for over 70% of global greenhouse gas emissions. 

Question: 

To address the global problem, a group of environmental NGOs has made a pro- 
posal to the UNEP Governing Council. This proposal includes adopting “aggressive 
but realistic global goals of a 50% reduction in mercury consumption by 2010 and 
an 80% reduction by 2015, versus 2000 levels. Will the Administration support this 
proposal? If not, why not? What specific and binding obligations would the Adminis- 
tration support to eliminate the threat of this developmental toxin? 

Response: 

The Administration developed a proactive proposal for the United Nations Envi- 
ronment Program (UNEP) Governing Council (GC) that engages countries in part- 
nerships and collaborative activities that will produce results in the near term by 
facilitating reductions in mercury exposure, use, and release. This approach will 
achieve reductions globally by advancing specific projects in key source countries 
and priority sectors, and by working collaboratively with stakeholders, including 
governments, the private sector, international organizations, and nongovernmental 
organizations, to leverage resources, technical capacity and expertise. Countries and 
other partners will make public commitments to address mercury problems and be 
accountable for results from the actions taken. 

The United States did not believe that seeking to negotiate policy goals at the GC 
such as the one noted in your question would result in significant improvements in 
human health and the environment, in particular in the absence of a clear path to 
achieve such objectives. Instead, we proposed an approach that actively engages 
other countries in partnerships and collaborative activities focusing on a number of 
high priority areas. Focused and active engagement can lead to outcomes that will 
reduce mercury-associated risks in the near term. While many countries indicated 
they believed it was inappropriate to begin discussing binding obligations on mer- 
cury at this time, the U.S. proposal received strong support from countries all over 
the world, and a framework for the future development and implementation of these 
activities was adopted by the GC. The GC also agreed to review progress made 
under this approach, and the possibility of taking additional measures at its next 
meeting in 2007. 

The United States has been a leader in promoting global reductions in mercury 
use and releases. In 2003, the GC adopted a U.S. proposal establishing the UNEP 
Mercury Program to facilitate and conduct technical assistance and capacity build- 
ing to support efforts of less-developed countries to take action regarding mercury 
pollution. The decision adopted by the GC in February 2005 will accelerate the 
progress achieved through the UNEP Mercury Program as well as build on existing 
multi- and bi-lateral agreements. 

Our domestic efforts make it possible for us to establish partnerships and explore 
solutions on an international level. The United States has been a leader in taking 
actions to reduce our domestic human exposure, use and emissions of mercury, hav- 
ing recently issued a joint EPA-FDA mercury consumption advisory and already 
achieved a 45% reduction in emissions of mercury to the air from anthropogenic or 
human-caused emissions sources between 1990 and 1999. We will work within the 
context of the partnerships approach to share and promote our experiences in other 
parts of the world. 

Question: 

A study by the U.S. Geological Survey and the World Bank showed that had we 
spent $40 billion on disaster mitigation during the 1990s, we could have saved $280 
billion dollars spent on responding to disasters. How is the Administration planning 
to use money from the upcoming supplemental in the fiscally responsible way that 
I described, reducing damage from future disasters? 

Response: 

The supplemental request includes funds for both the National Oceanic and At- 
mospheric Administration (NOAA) and U.S. Geological Survey (USGS) to improve 
tsunami-warning systems. The U.S. Tsunami Warning System will save lives and 
minimize property damage by providing timely and accurate information. The USGS 
funding will increase the number of Global Seismographic Network (GSN) stations 
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that provide data in real time to NOAA’s Tsunami Warning Centers through the 
USGS National Earthquake Information Center. The NOAA Tsunami Warning Cen- 
ters will operate 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. NOAA will deploy 32 new ad- 
vanced-technology Deep-ocean Assessment and Reporting of Tsunami (DART) buoys 
for a fully operational enhanced tsunami warning system by mid-2007. These meas- 
ures will provide the United States with nearly 100% detection capability to respond 
within minutes of a U.S. coastal tsunami. Expanded monitoring capabilities 
throughout the entire Pacific, Atlantic, and Caribbean basins will provide tsunami 
warning for regions bordering half of the world’s oceans. 

To complement these investments in warning systems for US coastal regions, the 
supplemental also includes funds to the Department of State for use by USAID in 
risk-wise reconstruction in tsunami-affected regions. USAID will provide assistance 
to national, provincial, and local governments to develop and improve the system 
of communication, warning and public education that serves to warn threatened 
populations. Special attention will be paid to assisting national and local authorities 
to ensure construction is environmentally sound and mitigates damage from future 
natural disasters. An effort undertaken prior to the December 26th tsunami to build 
disaster response capabilities in coastal villages in India is already credited with 
saving lives. 

In addition to the activities covered by the supplemental, the Administration has 
further plans for reducing damage from future natural disasters. The Global Earth 
Observation System of Systems (GEOSS), an international effort initiated by the 
United States at the first Earth Observation Summit in 2003, has as one of its iden- 
tified focus areas “Reducing Loss of Life and Property from Natural and Human In- 
duced Disasters.” While the tsunami disaster has brought the issue into the spot- 
light, 60 countries have been working for over 18 months to develop not just a tsu- 
nami warning and response system, but an all-hazards warning and response sys- 
tem that will benefit all nations of the world. 

In a parallel effort in the United States, an interagency team has been working 
under the auspices of the National Science and Technology Council to develop a 
Strategic Plan for the U.S. Integrated Earth Observation System. The U.S. plan also 
has Disaster Reduction as a priority focus area, and through this interagency mech- 
anism, initial plans for the U.S. Tsunami Warning System were readily available. 

Question: 

What do you expect from the May NPT Review Conference to be held in New Yorki 
What is your feeling about the about the continued viability of the NPT in general 
and, more specifically, what thoughts do you have regarding: the RevCon’s role in 
devising a) effective mechanisms by which States Parties can exert their collective 
will when faced with non-compliance or violations, and b) a method for closing the 
loophole in Article IV of the Treaty, which allows signatories to use the right to ac- 
quire nuclear technology for peaceful purposes, hut which can be subverted by states 
wishing to develop nuclear weapons? 

Response: 

The Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons (NPT) continues to be 
of fundamental importance to U.S. and international security. The long-term viabil- 
ity of the NPT, however, depends upon the ability of NPT Parties to ensure full com- 
pliance with the Treaty’s nonproliferation objectives. Without full compliance by all 
Parties, the security benefits derived from the NPT will erode. 

Therefore, the U.S. aim for the 2005 Review Conference (RevCon) is to make clear 
the threat to the NPT posed by noncompliance by certain non-nuclear-weapon states 
with their NPT nonproliferation obligations and to build support for President 
Bush’s proposals on strengthening the nuclear nonproliferation regime. 

We believe parties have the necessary mechanisms, including the United Nations 
Security Council and the Board of Governors of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency (IAEA), to exert their collective will when faced with noncompliance with 
NPT nonproliferation obligations or violations of IAEA safeguards agreements. In 
cases where noncompliance has been dealt with ineffectively, the problem has not 
been with the mechanisms themselves, but with the ability of parties to demand 
compliance on the part of other parties and to act when faced with cases of non- 
compliance. 

At the last session of the RevCon’s preparatory committee in 2004, the United 
States made a series of recommendations to the RevCon on ways to address abuse 
of Article IV by NPT non-nuclear-weapon states pursuing nuclear weapons. The core 
of these recommendations is President Bush’s February 2004 proposals to strength- 
en the nuclear nonproliferation regime, including limiting the transfer of enrich- 
ment and reprocessing technology and making the Additional Protocol a condition 
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of nuclear supply by the end of 2005. The United States will continue to consult 
widely with NPT parties to gain support for these recommendations in the run-up 
to the RevCon. 


Question Submitted to the Honorable Condoleezza Rice, Secretary, U.S. De- 
partment OF State for the Record by the Honorable Adam B. Schiff, a Rep- 
resentative IN Congress from the State of California 

Question: 

Are you reconsidering your participation in the March GSIArab League ministe- 
rial meeting in Cairo on democracy and reform? What efforts have you and the De- 
partment made to convince the Government of Egypt that it is in its own interest to 
continue along the path of political reform and democratization? Are you satisfied 
with the pace and scope of political reform in Egypt? 

[Note: A response was not received from the State Department prior to printing.] 
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